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REAT excitement prevailed in 
England during the summer of 
1553. The boy king, Edward VI. 
was dead, leaving a throne to be con- 
tested by four princesses. ‘I'wo of them 
were his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth 
Tudor, daughters of Henry VIII., and 
the others, his cousins, Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots and Lady Jane Grey. 
It would be difficult to find four more 
diverse characters than was_ repre- 
sented by these women. 
Mary Tudor, daughter of Katherine 
of Aragon, was a_ bigoted Roman 
Catholic, strongly adhering to her re- 
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ligious views, and notwithstanding the 
supremacy of the Reformed Church, 
then the established religion, was con- 
sidered ineligible by the Protestant 
faction, on account of the divorce of 
Katherine by Henry VIII. 

Elizabeth, sister of Mary and daugh- 
ter of Anna Boleyn, was a_ strong 
advocate for Protestantism, which led 
to great opposition from the Romish 
faction, who claimed that King Henry 
had no right to marry while Katherine 
still lived, especially as the Pope would 
grant no divorce. 

The next claimant was Mary Stuart, 
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the young Queen of Scotland, who, at 
the exclusion of her cousins, was nearest 
of kin, her grandmother being the 
eldest sister of Henry VIII. She im- 
mediately asserted her right tothe Eng- 
lish crown, but was strongly opposed 
by the reformers, because she was an 
alien. 

By far the most unfortunate of these 
women was Lady Jane Grey, a beautiful 
girl of sixteen whose many accomplish- 
ments and profound knowledge, made 
her one of the most brilliant women of 
the age. She was the eldest daughter 
of the Marchioness of Dorset, a sister 
of King Henry, and was greatly beloved 
by her cousin, Edward VI., who at his 
death, willed the crown to her. 

At an early age she and Elizabeth 
‘Tudor were placed under the tutorship 
of Roger Ascham, the greatest scholar 
of the time, where she developed a re- 
markable mind by studious application, 





acquiring not only history, 
poetry, philosophy and 
mathematics, but under- 
stood Greek, Latin, and the 
European languages, which 
she spoke with fluency; and 
at the age of twelve wrote 
Latin essays. She strong- 
ly adhered to the Reformed 
Church, and was very de- 
vout, spending much time 
each day in her devotions 
and the study of religious 
works. 

For some time before his 
death the young king Ed- 
ward became warmly. at- 
tached to Jane Grey and if 
his health had not failed 
would probably have mar- 
ried her. The Duke of 
Northumberland at the time 
was Premier, and seeing 
that the King’s end was 
rapidly approaching, in or- 
der to gain his own advan- 
tage, created the Marquis 
of Dorset the Earl of Suf- 
folk, which title had re- 
cently became extinct, and 
straightway proposed a 
marriage between his 
fourth son, Lord Guilford Dudley, 
and Lady Jane Grey. The young 
people had long been friends and were 
not averse to the union. The mar- 
riage was celebrated with great splen- 
dor, and they were made the most pro- 
niment figures at the court. It is said 
that the King’s health began to percept- 
ably fail from the day the Dudleys were 
brought around his person. 

Northumberland appeared much con- 
cerned about the King but at the same 
time was doing everything to further 
his own interest. It was even rumored 
that he was instrumental in Edward's 
death, which occurred shortly after- 
wards. Eminent physicians claimed 
the final symptoms more closely resem- 
bled the effects of poison than the 
waste of consumption. 

Upon the King’s death two candidates 
immediately made their pretensions for 
the crown: Mary ‘Ludor, relying upon 
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the justice of her cause; and Jane Grey, 
the heir, by the late King’s will, and 
upon the support of the Dukes of 
Northumberland and Suffolk. 

Northumberland immediately — or- 
dered Jane to be proclaimed Queen of 
England; the news was received with 
mistrust and apprehension. ‘There 
were no shouts of joy and not the least 
enthusiasm was manifested by the 
people. It wasevident that Jane,Grey 
was not the choice of her subjects. 

When Lady Jane Grey was notified 
of her exalted, but as she pronounced it, 
fatal destiny, she shed a flood of tears, 
and at first refused the proffered dignity, 
urging the prior claims of Edward's 
sisters, saying: 

‘*T am not so little read in the guiles 
of fortune as to suffer myself to be taken 
by them. If I permit them to crown 
me, I must tomorrow suffer them to 
crush me. What crown do they pre- 
sent? A coronet that was shamefully 
wrested from Katherine of 
Aragon and made more un- 
fortunate by the  punish- 
ment of Anne Boleyn, and 
why should they have me 
add my blood to theirs.”’ 

In this foréible manner 
she made her refusal and 
for a time adhered to her 
resolution, until by the 
earnest appeal of Lord Dud- 
ley, yielded a_ reluctant 
consent and was on the 
following day escorted to 
the Tower of London. The 
haughty Duke of North- 
umberland brought her 
with a splendid cavalcade, 
but as they passed from 
place to place, no rejoicings 
were expressed by the 
people. A deep silence 
prevailed; her surpassing 
beauty alone excited inter- 
est. 

As the party approached 
the tower a loud blast of 
trumpets proclaimed their 
arrival. The cavalcade was 
led by the two Dukes. 
Nothing could be more 
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majestic than the deportment of North- 
umberland or more gorgeous than his 
apparel, his figure, tail and command- 
ing, his step as firm as a youth of 
twenty. The Duke of Suffolk was 
scarcely less magnificent in appearance. 
They were closely followed by many 
nobles and clergy of the country. After 
these the new Queen, her massive train 
borne by the Bishops of Rochester and 
Winchester, and leaning upon the arm 
of her mother, appeared. Her carriage 
was majestic and looked lofty, yet 
tempered with sweetness. Her attire 
was gorgeous in the extreme, consist- 
ing of a gown of cloth of gold, raised 
with pearls, a stomacher blazing with 
diamonds, a fur coat of purple velvet, 
bordered with ermine and embroidered 
with various devices in gold. Her 
swan-like neck was encircled with a 
necklace of gold set with rubies, from 
which a single and almost priceless 
pearl suspended. Her head-dress con- 
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sisted of a coif of velvet of that partic- 
ular form then in vogue, adorned with 
rows of pearls and confined by a cir- 
clet of gold. At her side walked Lord 
Guilford Dudley, a young nobleman 
inheriting his father’s manly beauty and 
much of his ambition and haughtiness, 
though none of his cunning and du- 
plicity. He was superbly arrayed in 
white cloth of gold. But all of this 
pageant and splendor was as Jane found 
of short duration. She scarcely en- 
tered the tower as Queen before her 
enemies began to plan her overthrow. 

Mary Tudor, hearing of the death of 
Edward, prudently betook herself to 
Norfolk, and sent from there letters to 
all of the great towns commanding the 
people to proclaim her Queen without 
delay. Ina short time her claim be- 
came inevitable, and she found herself 
at the head of 40,000 men, while Nor- 
thumberland could command but a few 
irresolute followers. 

If Mary was not as profound a schol- 
ar as Lady Jane Grey, she possessed 
more than ordinary acquirements. She 
was mistress of Latin, French, Spanish 
and Italian, and had wonderful powers 
of eloquence when aroused by any great 
emotion. Though of a brooding and 
gloomy disposition, strongly bigotted 
in the Popish supersitions, yet notwith- 
standing all of these, she showed re- 
sistance enough during her father’s 
life-time to maintain her own senti- 
ments, and her zeal for the church ren- 
dered her furious. Her clear logical 
understanding well fitted her for argu- 
ment and her courage was undaunted. 
She was passionately fond of music, 
playing with great skill upon the Vir- 
ginals and lute, and was lavish in her 
fondness for dress. 

Jane on the other hand, was but 
sixteen, yet her judgment had attained 
so great a maturity that all historians 
agree in the solidity of her understand- 
ing and pronounced her the wonder of 
the age. 

Nine eventful days passed, and the 
last morning which beheld Jane as 
Queen, dawned; after a sleepless night, 
she arose and endeavored to prepare 
herself for the difficult part she was 
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about to enact; her father advised her 
to abdicate, but her husband besought 
her to retain the crown. Nearly all of 
the nobles and officials arrived and 
after all were assembled, Jane took her 
seat beneath the state canopy and when 
all were seated arose and addressed 
them: 

‘*My Lords I summon you, it may 
be for the last time, to deliberate on 
what course to pursue, to check this 
rebellion that has been raised against 
me and my crown; of that crown I can- 
not doubt I have a perfect right, since 
it was tendered to me by your Lord- 
ships, all of whom have sworn allegi- 
ance to me. I therefore look to you for 
support in this emergency.”’ 

A murmur rang through the assem- 
bly, when the shout‘‘ God save Queen 
Mary,’’ was heard from without and 
immediately taken up by nearly the 
whole court; great confusion followed. 
Queen Jane now saw that further argu- 
ment would be useless. She again 
arose and with a firm voice said: 

‘* My Lords, I resign the crown into 
your hands and heaven grant that you 
may prove more faithful to Queen Mary 
than you have been to me.”’ 

During the entire da}, the city of 
London was wild with excitement; the 
new Queen was. hourly expected. All 
business for the time ceased, and the 
people joined in one great holiday. 
How different was the scene within the 
tower. Lady Jane and her husband 
had been arrested, and the guards 
would not allow them to leave the 
palace until the arrival of Queen Mary, 
who should decide what course would 
be best to pursue. Nearly all of 
Northumberland’s friends were either 
in close confinement or had fled to es- 
cape their certain punishment, for no 
one who knew Mary Tudor could 
hope for one spark of mercy. . She had 
so suffered during her lifetime, that 
she was steeled against every tender 
emotion, and now her whole soul would 
be wrought to its utmost to punish her 
enemies, and reéstablish the Romish 
church on its old foundation. No re- 


former need seek clemency from her; 
and her subjects though loyal, feared 























her more than the mild woman they 
had just discarded. 

Lady Jane and Dudley, through the 
influence of a friend, made their escape 


during the evening. From the Tower 
they fled to Sion House, her old home, 
where so many happy hours had been 
passed before she yielded to the pur- 
suasions of bold, ambitious people. 
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chance of regaining that greatness 
which it had been their misfortune to so 
soon lose. But Jane would not listen 
to persuasion, and replied that under 
no condition would she consent to an- 
other trial like the one she had passed 
through during the last ten days. 
While in the midst of their interview, 
an officer appeared at the threshold 





LADY. JANE GREY AND HER 

After reaching home, Jane vowed 
that if unmolested, she wished to pass 
the remainder of her days in quiet and 
study. Dudley was more ambitious, 
and deeply grieved the loss of the 
crown and was already planning new 
schemes to regain it, and would not 
heed Jane’s better judgment. He tried 


to argue that there might still be a 


TUTOR, SIR ROGER ASCHAM. 


and arrested both in the Queen’s 
name, their escape having been discov- 
ered only a short time after the Queen’s 
arrival. Mary wasso greatly infuriated 
that she ordered both to be brought 
back to the Tower at once. 


The first shock being over, Jane 


bore her new trial with heroic resigna- 
describes 


tion. Partridge her as 
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‘*Looking more like a Queen than when 
she sat upon the throne.” 

Jane had been under confinement 
but a short time, when the trial of the 
Duke of Northumberland took place, 
and as might be expected, he received 
no mercy from Queen Mary, who sen- 
tenced him to be beheaded. The 
Duke tried every means to gain pardon, 
but to no avail, and was executed be- 
fore a vast throng of people despised 
and unregretted. 

Expecting no mercy, Lady Jane now 
spent nearly all of her time in prayer 
and meditation, preparing to meet her 
death, which she hourly expected. She 
was frequently visited by the Queen’s 
Confessor, who used every argument 
te have her renounce her religion and 
embrace that of Rome. She re- 
plied : 

‘*Anxious as I am to gain the Queen’s 
forgiveness, I could not purchase it at 
the price of my salvation. The only 
favor I ask is that her majesty allow 
me to pass my remaining days in peace. ” 

She also told the confessor: 

‘*My Lord, I have lived in the Pro- 
testant faith and in the Protestant faith 
will I die. In these sad times when 
the power of your church is on the as- 
cendant, it is perhaps needful that there 
should be martyrs in ours to prove one’s 
sincerity, and among these I should 
glory to be numbered.”’ 

While Jane bore all of her triais with 
so much fortitude it was not so with 
her husband. He would often exclaim 
‘* Better die upon the scaffold than lin- 
ger out an inglorious life.” 

On the third of November the trial 
of the Dudleys took place. Before 
leaving her apartment Jane was again 
informed that if she would renounce 
her religious views, she might hope for 
pardon from the Queen. 

‘* The sum of your Majesty’s mercy 
is this; she would kill my soul to pre- 
serve my body. I care not for the lat- 
ter, but regard the former. If I should 
embrace her faith I should renounce all 
hope of heaven.”’ 

After the trial Jane was again con- 
ducted back to her room to await the 
result. Ina few hours an officer entered. 
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She arose with dignity and approaching 
him said: 

‘*You doubtless are the bearer of my 
death warrant.” 

‘*On the contrary, I rejoice to state, 
madam that I am the bearer of her 
Majesty’s pardon.” 

‘*On condition that I become a 
Roman Catholic?” she rejoined. 

‘*It is with no conditions except that 
you live in retirement.” 

Jane could scarcely credit her senses 
and almost gasped—‘‘ But my hus- 
band.” 

‘*Ts also free on the same terms and 
will join you soon.”’ 

She heard no more; the excitement 
was too great, she uttered a faint cry 
and swooned in the arms of an atten- 
dant. Poor Jane’s bright dreams of 
happiness were destined to be short. 

Her husband instead of listening to 
her better counsels, engaged with Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in raising an insurruction. 
Wyatt, hot-headed and impulsive, led 
the army and if the contest could have 
been gained by personal bravery, would 
assuredly have triumphed, but his band 
was not strong enough to withstand 
Mary’s superior forces and was obliged 
to retreat after an unsuccessful attempt 
to storm the Tower. He was taken 
prisoner and executed as a conspirator 
two days afterward. On the following 
day Jané and her husband were again 
conducted to the Tower and this time 
to receive no mercy from the outraged 
Queen. 

Touched by the strong compassion for 
their youth’s and the deep devotion Jane 
expressed for her husband, Mary hesi- 
tated about signing the death-warrant. 

One evening while the Queen was 
seated alone in her apartment Simon 
Reynard, the Spanish priest who exer- 
cised so much influence over her, 
entered and after a few minutes began. 

‘* Your Majesty will never wear your 
crown easily until you sign this paper,” 
drawing forth the death-warrant of 


Lord Dudley and Lady Jane. 

‘*T fear I shall never wear it easily 
afterward,” exclaimed Mary; ‘‘if I sign 
the warrant I may destroy my happi- 
ness.” 


























‘* But,”’ Reynard almost hissed, ‘* Not 
only your throne will be endangered 
but also the Romish Church.” 

‘True, I hesitate no longer,” ex- 
claimed Mary and seizing the paper 
attached her name. 

Monday, February 12th, 1554 was 
the fatal day destined to end this un- 
fortunate couple’s suffering. ‘The morn- 
ing was dark and damp, a thaw coming 
a little before daybreak, followed by a 
drizzling shower. It was arranged that 
Dudley should be executed an hour 
previous to that of his wife and that the 
execution would take place within the 
walls instead of without, fearing that 
the sight of their beauty would excite 
another insurrection among the people. 

At an early hour Jane attired herself 
with great care in a gown of black vel- 
vet without ornament of any kind; about 
her neck she placed a white collar, 
her hair she purposely left unbraided 
and confined in a caul of black velvet. 

The jailor at the appointed time pro- 
ceeded to conduct Jane to execution; 
the party left the apartment in silence— 
proceeded to the yard where they were 
met by the attendants bearing the 
headless body of Lord Dudley, bleed- 
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ing at every vein. Jane stopped for a 
minute and viewed the body, then with 
a sign desired them to proceed. As 
she appeared a groan of ‘compassion 
was heard from the multitude. When 
she mounted the scaffold, there was a 
death-like silence. She then addressed 
the throng saying that ‘her crimes lay, 
not in laying hands upon the crown, 
but in not rejecting it with determina- 
tion; she erred less through ambition 
than through filial duty and now she 
willingly accepted death as the only 
atonement she could make_to the in- 
jured state and was ready by her pun- 
ishment to show that innocence was no 
plea or excuse, for deeds that tend to 
injure the community.’ 

After finishing her address, the at- 
tendants began with trembling hands 
to remove her robe. Jane then bowed 
her head while the kerchief was tied 
over her eyes, then placing her head 
upon the block her long hair was 
thrown back; she then’ exclaimed, 
‘*Lord into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” The axe descended on one of 
the fairest and wisest women that ever 
graced a throne, the unfortunate Queen 
of ten days. 
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WOMAN. 


OMAN! 
What a creature, 
What a feature 
In the land ! 
Now a maiden influential 
Now a wife inconsequential. 
Now a mother lowly bending 
And with care a sick child tending. 
Now a maiden gay and bright, 
Dancing, flitting half the night, 
Oft-times fair to the beholding 
Sometimes fury like with scolding. 
Hers in kindness 
Hers in blindness 
Hers in sadness 
Hers in gladness 
Oft beguiling 
With her smiling, 
Man. 
Hers to believe 
Hers to deceive 
Hers to be fooled 
Hers to be schooled 
To patience. 
Now in student’s gown and cap 
Now in dainty hat and wrap 
On the street. 
Now the maid with lovers many 
Now the wife not wanting any 
Save the one. 
Eves of black and eyes of brown, 


Eyes that smile and eyes that frown, 


Eyes of blue and eyes of grey, 
Eyes that many things can say, 
Has a woman. 

H: rs to sooth the brow of anguish 
Hers on couch of pain to languish 
Often. 

Hers the faith that never falters 
Hers the love that never alters 
Once ‘tis given. 

Sometimes bad 

Oft times good, 

Oft-times gracious 

Sometimes rude. 

Oft by herself, but by man 
Understood, 

Never. 

Weak and human, such is 

Woman. 


Marguerite. 
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ONEY, I wisht yer coulder 
come ter dis place longer go. 
Hit’s plum spilt now, sence 

young marse gotter ackin’ ser curis, an’ 
Miss Lessie’s ser down in de mouf. 
Hit’s ‘bout knoct de starch outen de 
ole ones on us, an’ I mosely in ginnelly 
feels unner er con, doe I does try ter 
perk up now an’ den fur de sak’ er de 
fambly. Dis fambly hain’t no gord 
vine, mam, ef hit do look sorter wilted. 
I was er t’inkin’ bout dat whin dat 
‘vival preacher—do I hain’t no ’pinion 
on him—come ober de ackin’ and be- 
havin’ ob dat contrary critter namt 
Jony, when he’s tockin ’bout dat gord 
vine wha’ make sich quick growf un’ 
git hitself cutted down in de night. 
Fur I hain’t no ways bount ter pay ’ten- 
tion lessen I wanter, dat’s ef I set my 
zample by ‘havin ’spectful, seein’ I’se 
’Piscopal an’ him’s Mef’dis. So I 
gotter ’parin’ dis fambly wif dat gord 
vine. Day’s er wurm workin’ on bof. 
3ut dis fambly didn’t rise in one night. 
Hit’s ole, ole. An’ qual’ty? Day hain’t 
none no higher den dis. We holes er 
hades mighty high, but law, ma’m, me 
heart’s mostly in ginnelly unner me feet. 
See, young marse he wint off ter for’n 
parts, an’ some how, or some how else, 
we nebber hes knowed de hade ner tail 
on hit, he mar’dergin ole marse’ will, 
caze ole marse he ‘lowed him to take’r 
neighbor gal. 

‘* Any how hitters er long time ’fo’ 
eder one on em come home. Den hit- 
ters Miss Lessie ‘longer ole marse 
hese’f, an’ day low young marse done 
dade an’ gone. But lo an’ beholt, atter 
long, long time, here come young 
marse home. He tuck pow’ful bade 
off, an’ liken ter die sho nuff, but day 
pult him froo. Yer nebber seed sich 
nussin es Miss Lessie gin him. But 
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one day I went up an’ foun’ her fell 





flatter de flo’, an’ young marse come ‘_ 
ter he’s ri’ mine layin’ dar lookin’ atter.-: 

‘* Ef uze er stranger I nebber woulder 
tole yer, but I sees yer mighty sot on 
young mis’, an’ tinks I ter myse’f hit 
won hut nuffin, but dats all I knows 
rightly ’nough ter tell, cept ’at Marse 
Gene lef de ni’ you comed.” 

‘Gene! Is your master’s name Gene! 
I—I know a Gene Berkley.” Dorothy 
said, as the old woman finished speak- 
ing, and wiped her eyes on her apron. 

‘*Dars mone one on em fudder souf, 
cousins and sich. Marse Gene he 
sorter diffunt from de res’. Don’ yer 
see datter Nerve done stoler lapper 
‘taters en makin’ fur de new groun’ 
futter roas’ em!” The old woman 
screamed, rushing from the room and 
down the stairs, which she laboriously 
climbed at rare intervals, as a mark of 
special favor to Dorothy, who she de- | 
clared to be ‘‘er perfick lady ef ebber 
one drawed de breffer life.’”’ And as 
the negroes always followed Aunt Dony, 
the queen of the quarters, except in 
things spiritual, they each and all gave 
themselves unreservedly to loving and 
serving the little fair haired girl who 
had come among them. 

Dorothy felt her heart growing cold 
within her. Which of these Gene 
Berkleys had she married? 

Could it be—but no, such things 
were not possible in real life. If only 
she knew more about those Berkleys 
farther south. The mystery seemed 
to be growing, instead of clearing 
away. 

Adam came up with a letter for her. 
Mr. Sykes had insisted upon seeing 
her. Rachel had been obliged to tell 
him that she was gone, but had refused 
to give him Polly’s address, and had 
told him truthfully that she knew noth- 
ing of the whereabouts of her mistress. 
She felt it her duty to go home. Not 
to Aunt Patty’s, but to the old hom 
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of her childhood. A letter from Doro- 
thy would recall her at any time. She 
was leaving the house with Mr. Sykes. 
She hoped she was acting for the best, 
and that Dorothy would soon send for 
her. 

Then the little home in which she 
had been so happy was really broken 
up. If Gene should go back how lonely 
he would find it. Perhaps it had been 
wicked and unwise to come away. She 
wished now that she had remained where 
Gene had left her. He would surely go 
there to find her again. 

She would go down and tell Mrs. 
Berkley that she thought it her duty to 
return home. 


The little sitting-room door was 
open. The air was sweet with the per- 


fume of rare, growing flowers. Before 
the open fire sat Mrs. Berkley. 

‘‘] am glad to see you,” she said, 
drawing Dorothy to her. ‘‘Imiss you 
when you leave me for even a few mo- 
ments, and this afternoon my heart is 
aching more than ever. I feel that 
some evil is coming to me. Stay with 
me child,and drive the dark forebodings 
away.” 

‘If only I might,’ Dorothy said, 
sinking down on the rug beside her. 

‘*You can, youalways do,” Mrs. Berk- 
ley said, pressing the bright head against 
her heart. ‘‘I bless the day that 
brought you to me. Your sympathy is 
not like the pity another might feel for 
me. I’ve been going back to the old 
days, Miss Ellison. Did you ever have 
a lover?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ Dorothy answered softly. 

*‘And did you love him?” 

‘¢ With my whole soul ”’ the girl said, 
her voice trembling with earnestness. 

‘* That, then, is the tie of sympathy 
that binds us. But I have lost my 
lover, lost him! Indeed I doubt if I 
ever really won him. It is a sad, sad 
life to live over and over.” 

‘Would you like to tell it to me?” 
Dorothy asked, her heart sinking with- 
in her at the thought of what the story 
of this woman’s life might reveal. 

‘*Can you imagine me bright and 
happy, me? Can you think of me as a 


joyous girl? Thatis what I was fifteen 
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years ago. Ages, it seems tome, have 
come and gone since then. I don't 
think I can describe my pretty Italian 
home to you. It was all music, and 
flowers, and love. ‘There was only my 
father and myself, and he was an 
American, a Southerner. But he loved 
the country of his adoption, and re- 
mained where his idolized wife had left 
him. I know we were poor, and that 
my father wrote songs and verses. 

‘*It was on one of the loveliest of 
lovely days that father brought home 
with him a young man from his own 
country. And I loved him. He came 
often, and the sun shone for me only 
when he was there. Hours we spent 
on the blue lake—hours that were eter- 
nities of bliss to me. 

**In living those days over, I have 
learned to know that it was only my 
beauty and my love that heldhim. His 
heart was not touched. But then I 
thought he loved me. 

“*It was after a day of perfect hap- 
piness with my lover that I went home 
to find my father in the agony of death.”’ 

**T don’t know what I did at first. 
When I could think again Gene and I 
were standing at father’s bedside, and 
the room was very still. Father was 
speaking softly toGene. He was giv- 
ing metohim. Iremember that Gene’s 
face was as white as my father’s. 

‘* The Protestant minister came while 
we waited there watching my father, 
and we were married, before the eyes 
that had watched me all my life were 
closed forever. 

** Gene wrote home, and we lingered 
awhile in Italy. I was too selfishly 
wrapped up in the strange mixture of 
grief at my father’s death, and joy at 
being Gene’s wife, to notice that my 
husband was worried and unhappy. 
Looking back I see it all. 

‘“We at last decided to come home, 
and had taken passage when a letter 
came to Gene from his uncle. I knew 
it contained bad news; Uncle Ralph 
has told me that he was disappointed 
in Gene’s choosing a wife away from 
home, and wrote the letter disinherit- 
ing him. 


‘**But we came on. I can not think 


























very clearly even yet, of the awful 
night when the vessel took fire. All 
was excitement. Some one lowered 
me into a life boat. But I was think- 
Ing only of Gene. I saw him take a 
woman in his arms, and hold her an in- 
stant before he gave her up to the sail- 
ors. 

‘**Tf you are saved, go to Uncle 
Ralph,’ he cried. I knew he meant 
the message for me. He thought he 
had been holding meinhisarms. The 
men who were with us told me that he 
went down with the captain. 

‘*T have learned since that Gene 
saw the boat in which he placed me 
over-turn, and its occupants perish. 

‘* The nights and days that followed 
I know nothing of. I found myself in 
a hospital in New York, and wrote to 
Uncle Ralph. 

‘* Nearly a year had passed since the 
wreck, a year that has left no impres- 
sion upon my memory. It all came 
back to me by degrees. The darkness 
lifted from my mind as the mist froma 
landscape. 

‘Uncle Ralph answered my letter in 
person, and brought me home. Gene’s 
name and mine had been among the 
lost, he said. 

‘* How tender he has been to me! For 
Gene’s sake at first and then for my 
own, for his heart is like a woman’s. 

‘‘T never gave up thinking of my 
husband; he was in my thoughts by 
day, and my dreams by night, and so 
it was no great shock to me, when he 
came home at last. 

‘* Little girl, do you think I can go 
on? Am I strong enough to tell you 
the rest?” e 

‘*Try,”’ Dorothy whispered hoarsely, 
kneely with clasped hands before her, 
and gazing up into the dark eyes that 
were burning with a strange, awful 
light. 

‘*Try, for the love of heaven, try!”’ 

‘‘Heaven?’”’ she said, a rare smile 
flashing across her face. ‘‘I had 
forgotten about it. It comes after 


this, and you forget, isn’t that it?” 
She pressed her hand to _ her forehead, 
and looked questioningly down at the 
white little face. 
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‘*Yes,” Dorothy said, her lips dry 
and stiff, ‘‘but tell me what happened 
when he came hometo you. When was 
it?” 

‘‘When? The jessamines were in 
bloom and the red leaves were new on 
the creeper, but I have forgotten when 
it was. The darkness is settling down 
again, I think. 

‘*T found him among the soft shad- 
ows, somewhere. But he was ill. He 
did not know me. He called me 
‘Dorothy,’ and he held the name on 
his lips as if he loved it, a name that 
was not mine! 

‘*'They tried to have me go away, 
but I stayed with him. And I heard 
him talking to the other woman, the 
woman whom he loved. 

‘*Sometimes he thought she was all 
alone, and then it broke my heart to 
hear him. Sometimes he thought she 
was with him, and then he kissed my 
hands, thinking they were her’s. I 
nursed him all alone—the others must 
not know. But one day he opened his 
eyes and a natural light was in them. 

‘*T shall never forget the horror of 
his face when he saw me. It is like a 
poisoned arrow in my heart. It is like 
a consuming fire in my brain. Oh, the 
horror of it! And no one knew. I am 
telling it now for the first time. 

‘**Oh, my God, Celeste, I thought 
you were dead! HowI have wronged 
her, my darling, my darling!’ That is 
what he said, and the misery of it 
crushed me down. 

‘* They said I was ill. I never saw 
him again. No one told me when he 
went away, but he is gone. And then 
you came. You have kept the dark- 
ness from me. You have been good to 
me. But he—I don’t know where he 
is. I can’t understand. For days and 
days I forget that he came. 

‘Ts that all? Have I told you all? 
You can see the mist settling, can’t 
you? Was it ‘wronged,’ he said? What 
does that mean? Am I wronged! 

‘* Hush, oh, for the love of mercy, 
hush. I can endure no more.” Dorothy 
pressed her hands to her heart and 
stood up. Celeste threw back her head 
and laughed. 
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‘Look, look!” she cried, pointing 
to the door. 

Dorothy turned her head, and there 
in the doorway, his face as white as 
death, stood Gene Berkley! 

‘* Dorothy,” he cried, a radiant smile 
transforming his face. ‘‘ Dorothy! 
they told me you were lost, little one!”’ 

He held out his arms to her, forget- 
ful of the tall, beautiful woman who was 
gazing at him. 

With a shudder Dorothy drew back, 
and sank in a little heap on the floor. 

‘* Ah, Gene, such dreams as I’ve been 
having, dear. They would frighten 
you. I thought you were gone from 
me, Gene. I forgot that you were here. 
Was it Dorothy that you called me? 
I couldn’t remember my name, but that 
is it!”’ his wife said. 

She folded her arms about him, and 
peal after peal of wild laughter floated 
from her white, drawn lips and echoed 
through the house. 

The frightened servants gathered 
about them, and Toby and Dony took 
the unconscious Dorothy away. 

‘*De Lawd knows dat po’ ’owman 
done gone plum ’stracted, this es I 
spected she’s gwinter, settin’ studin’ all 
de time. Toby, lemme see atter dis 
po’ leetle gal, an’ you go atter marse an’ 
de doctor; lessen you sen’s Adam an’ 
Nerve, while yer he'ps marse Gene an’ 
Mike wif young mis’, 

‘*Goodness! Dat laffin’ ’nough ter 
freeze de blood in yer bones. Hain’t 
day nebber gwinter gitter stopt? Han’ 
me dat camfire. Deseairsholy times!” 
And Aunt Dony blew her nose furiously, 
and dug her apron into her eyes, as 
she stood beside the bed on which 
Dorothy lay limp and white, while the 
echoes of the terrible laughter below 
vibrated through the house. 

All was confusion. The doctor 
came, and went from one patient to the 
other, while Uncle Ralph walked about 
weeping like a child and wringing his 
withered old hands. 

And Gene walked up and down the 
hall, listening to the screams and wild 
laughter, and watching the closed door 
of the room in which Dorothy lay on 
the very borders of the world of shadows. 
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A shaded candle was burning beside 
the bed when Dorothy opened her eyes. 
She was all alone. Slowly the scenes 
through which she had passed came 
back to her. 

Her one thought, her one hope was 
to get away. To lose herself. To 
hide. To creep out of all the sin and 
wrong and misery, and to rest some- 
where, allalone. She got up, and find- 
ing some clothes put themon. A little 
whiff of smoke came from somewhere, 
and stifled her. She pushed open a 
window, and then taking a glass of 
wine from the table drank it all. 

Softly she stepped from her room 
into the hall. It was very light, and 
there was a sound that to her listening 
ears was like the swift running of many 
feet. With a strength born of despair 
she darted down the stairs, and unfast- 
ened the hall door. 

Without looking back she hurried 
down the drive, through the cedar 
wood, and out into the road. On, on, 
she went through the darkness of the 
night. 

At last her feet were like heavy 
weights that seemed to drag her back. 
Near the roadside was a little cabin, 
and into this she crept. Cotton from 
the fields about it had been stored here, 
and crawling back against the wall, 
Dorothy sank down in the soft pile and 
went to sleep. 

The sound of voices waked her, and 
the sun was shining through the rough 
boards above her. 

* * * * * * * 


‘*But de wus was de po’ little gal 
gittin’ bunt up. Da’ whut knock de 
strength outen marse. De po’ kine 
little gal. I’d drudder hitterd been 
Mis’ Lessie, caze I don b’live she ebber 
gwinter come ter her mine, an’ Marse 
Gene liken ter kilt hissef gittin’ her 
out,’’ said a voice that Dorothy knew 
belonged to Toby. 

‘*An’ de ole place is gone!” said 
Mike, as he threw a basket full of cot- 
ton on the heap, and followed Toby 
away. 

Dorothy lay quite still thinking. It 
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all came quite plain and clear. The 
light, the rushing noise, the whiff of 
smoke. It meant fire; but she had 
been too excited, too intent on getting 
away to think of it. They were all 
saved, Gene and Mr. Berkley, and 
Celeste, all saved, and they believed 
her to have perished in the flames. It 
would be easier to hide away. Noone 
would look for her. 

Other negroes came and emptied 
baskets of cotton. Dorothy remained 
very still all day. 

When night had fallen she crept out 
of the little house, and stood under the 
starry sky, looking helplessly about her. 
She was weak and faint from hunger. 
The tinkle of a bell sounded from the 
pasture on the other side of the road. 
A white cow stood with her head over 
the rail fence looking at the girl. The 
animal moved softly as Dorothy climbed 
the fence and went to her. The girl 
stooped down, and the gentle cow 
allowed herself to be milked. Dorothy 
held the rich milk in the hollow of her 
hand, and drank it greedily. Strength- 
ened and refreshed she went on, farther 
and farther away from Cedarwood. 

In the early morning she passed an 
orchard. The trees bent under their 
weight of rosy apples. Dorothy ate 
one, and taking several with her turned 
off the road into a field grown up in 
low, thick pines. The sun was warm 
on the polished pine straw that covered 
the ground, and raking up a heap of 
the sweet, clean litter, Dorothy threw 
herself upon it, and fell asleep. Night 
after night she wandered on, with no 
thought of what the end of her strange 
journey might be. She had lain all 
day on asunny hillside, with tall, yellow 
broom-sedge bending above her, hiding 
her from view. 

The sun was going down, and the 
pink and purple clouds were floating in 
thesky aboveher. As she lay watching 


them,the sound of voices came to her. 
She listened until she knew that the 
voices belonged to strangers, then she 
got up and looked about her. 
Not far away a small campfire burned, 
and she saw a woman sitting beside it, 
and men moving about. 
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She went slowly forward. 

‘‘T’m glad to see you,” the woman 
said, looking up, ‘‘for I’m having the 
chills; got one of the plagued things on 
me now. I thought, maybe, you’d 
help me fix a bite of supper.”’ 

**T will,” Dorothy said. 
what to do.” 

After awhile the rude meal was ready, 
and the women called the men. 

‘‘And who is this?” one of them 
asked, looking at Dorothy. ‘‘A girl 
that lives near, I guess, I got her to 
help me, and wish I could take her 
along,” the woman said. 

‘* You see we are going West, and 
want to git pretty well out before cold 
weather sets in right,” the man added. 

‘*T should like to go. I’m—lI’m look- 
ing fora.home. My name is Dorothy 
Dane,” Dorothy said, timidly. 

‘*Couldn’t we take her, paw? She’d 
be lots of help to me.” 

‘*You reckon there aint nothing 
wrong about it?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I guess not, she’s just a girl 
looking for a place.” 

‘¢Well, do as you please; it’s noth- 
ing tome. If we get tired of her we 
kin drap her.” 

So in the morning Dorothy went 
with the emigrants. 

The people were not unkind to her, 
but her’s made another mouth to feed, 
and she saw long before they arrived 
at a city in which they were to stop for 
the winter, that she was not quite wel- 
come. The woman’s chills had passed 
away, and she was well enough to wait 
upon herself. 

Dorothy felt that she must try to 
earn her own food. 

Putting away her natural pride and 
the fears that grew out of her timidity 
she went out in the streets of the great 
western City to sing. 

People listened carelessly to the songs 
that belonged to her happy past. No 
one heard in them the wail of a broken 
heart, nor the echo of the gladness of 
other days. 

She was only a vagrant, a strolling 
singer who had chanced to come that 
way. But it isthe habit of some people 
to be kind, and they give alms, as it 


‘*Tell me 
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were, mechanically. So Dorothy gath- 
ered a coin here and there, and when 
her little hand was full she hurried back 
to give them to the woman who had 
been kind to her. 

The little house was empty and still, 
and the wagon and mules were gone! 
Dorothy was all alone. 

She sat down on the bare floor be- 
side the little stove which was yet 
warm, half hoping that they would come 
back. 

She started at every sound, thinking 
they might be returning. And then 
the awful certainty forced itself upon 
her. She was deserted. She smiled a 
little to think that she, Aunt Patty’s 
darling, she the idol of Dennis, she 
Gene’s worshiped wife, should be griev- 
ing because these rough strangers had 
gone away leaving her behind them. 
She thought of her sheltered girlhood in 
the old house among its twisted, aged 
trees. She had never dreamed then of 
such utter loneliness and wretchedness 
as this, and through it all there was a joy 
unspeakable in the thought that those 
who loved her would never know. Aunt 
Patty and Dennis would think of her 
as a happy wife. 

Gene believed she had found the rest 
that comes after the storms of life are 
past. 

There was a little heap of coal beside 
the stove, and with this she kept her- 
self from freezing. 

When it was morning she went out 
again and bought food. But no one 
had time to listen to her singing to-day. 

She heard laughter and merrymaking 
everywhere, and after a while she knew 
what it meant. It was Christmas, 
and the people were having a holiday. 

The streets were noisy and crowded, 
and many people looked curiously at her. 

She found a church door standing 
invitingly open. It was warm inside. 
She crept into a cushioned seat. She 
had been to churches like this with 
Gene; they were very different from 


the meeting house at home. She was 
glad they were. The warmth, the 
luxurious seats, the music, were so 


welcome after the cold, noisy streets. 
She knew the anthem they were 
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playing on the organ. Gene had 
taught it to her last summer. It was 
an anthem of thanksgiving and praise. 
Without a shelter or a morsel of food, 
without a friend orachange of raiment, 
she was yet thankful that she had been 
led away from wrong, and that she 
had been hidden away. 

Without noticing that no voice had 
as yet joined the beautiful throbbing 
music, Dorothy clasped her hands and 
began to sing. People turned to look 
at her, but her uplifted eyes saw them 
not. Women sobbed aloud, and strong 
men were blinded by unaccustomed 
tears, as the pale, beautiful girl, all 
unconscious of her soiled, worn cloth- 
ing, sang her heart out in the anthem 
of praise. 

Suddenly the organ ceased, and she 
realized what she had done. Rising 
quickly, she hurried into the vestibule. 

‘Dorothy! My own little Dorothy!” 

A hand was laid on her shoulder, and 
she was looking up into a pair of glad, 
brown eyes. 

‘* Dennis! And I thought I was hid- 
den away!” 

‘‘T knew your voice, Dorothy. There 
was never but the one. You need your 
brother, don’t you, little girl? My little 
sister who has been lost,’ he explained 
to the people who came about them. 


VII, 


‘*What did thee say, Rachel? Polly 
Ellison is at Cedar Wood? Then where 
is the child? How is it that thee knows 
nothing of her?” 

Aunt Patty lifted her trembling 
hands and smoothed her white hair, 
for it was white as snow now. 

‘*T know only what I have told thee,” 
Rachel said. ‘‘It seemed best for me 
to come and tell thee.” 

“‘If thee sent the child's letters to 
Polly Ellison, then Polly Ellison must 
know something of the child. Thee 
can help me to make ready, for I must 
go and hear something of Dorothy. 
Keep the house open, for the little one 
may come home.” 

And that was how it happened that 
Aunt Patty stood gazing blankly at the 
men who were carting off the brick and 
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ashes and half burned timbers from the 
place where the old mansion used to be. 

‘*Can thee tell me anything about 
the people who once lived here?” She 
asked one of the men. 

‘* Nome,” he said, taking off his hat 
to her, ‘‘but thar’s an ole ‘oman, a 
nigger *oman what b’longed here, ’at 
kin tell you, [reckin. She lives in the 
last cabin at to’der end.” j 

Aunt Dony looked curiously at the 
little figure in its quaint Quaker dress. 

‘* Mawnin’ mam,” she said, as Aunt 
Patty stopped at her door. 

‘*Taker seat an’ set down, mam,” 
she went on, carefully dusting a chair 
with her apron, and placing it for her 
visitor. 

‘‘T am trying to learn something of 
the people who live here. Berkley 
was the name, I believe,’”’ Aunt Patty 
said, taking the offered seat. 

‘*Vessem,’’ Aunt Dony said, straight- 
ining herself proudly, ‘‘ I has de honor 
to be one on ’em. Ise de only one lef’ 
on de place, ’cept some younguns.”’ 

‘* The white people, where are they?”’ 
asked Aunt Patty, trying to keep her 
voice from trembling 

‘*Ole Marse Ralph he gonter Balt’- 
mo’ furter see bout denewhouse. He 
‘low hitterd gin him suppin ter tink 
erbout in he’s ole age. Marse gittin’ 
‘long now. Done seed he’s free sco’ 
an’ tin. Marse Gene he tuck ter 
wunnerin gin. Seem lack some speil 
put dat mane’s foot in de road.” 

‘*Is this one, this Gene thee speaks 
of, a married man ?”’ 

‘*He’s er widder, now. See Miss 
Lessie she loss her mine, an’ atter de 
foir she died. 

‘* But she got better fus, an’ frought 
all her trubbel come long yer bade 
dreams. But Ise mighty feerd hit 
didden. Howsomever hitters er great 
satisfaction, an’ :Marse Gene _ he 
tuck comfort, fur he been soiter cuis 
ter young mis’, do hit haint fur one 
Berkley ter pick bad specks in er 
nudder.”’ 

‘*And she died? His wife died? 
Who was she ? 

‘‘Shes fum forn parts an’ her name 
was Miss Celes’ Sudderlan’, do we 
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mosely in ginnally calt her ‘ Mis Lessie.’ 
Days mar’d ‘bout de time Hannah’s 
Nerve was borned, an’ datters fifteen 
year ago.” 

‘*Did a young woman named Polly 
Ellison live here?” 

‘*Yessem; po’ leetle ting. She’s 
bunt in the house. Caline lef jeser min- 
it, an’ ‘fo’ she got back de house mighty 
nigh ready ter fall. De men hatter hole 
Marse Gene when he found at de po’ 
chile hedden got out; she’s mighty sick, 
yer see. Sicker bade. Tuck suddint.” 

‘‘And she’s dead! Polly Ellison is 
dead!” 

‘She sho air.” 

‘*And is thee sure that Gene Berkley’s 
wife was not a young girl?”’ 

‘‘T kaint say ‘at Miss Lessie’s age 
waser hutin her, but she want no spring 
chicken, po’ critter.” 

‘*Is there another Gene Berkley who 
might have a young wife, not long 
married?” 

Aunt Dony shook herhead. ‘‘Dars 
ole Marse Gene, Marse Ralph’s brud- 
der, an’ his son young Marse Gene, 
whut’s in his teens, an’ red haded 
Marse Gene whut mar’d Miss Sally 
Skinner, an’ she’s tolerbul ole, an’ ’at’s 
all the Gene’s day is, ’ceppin’ day lef’ 
some ’cross de wattah wha’ day comed 
frum many long years ergo.”’ 

‘The young man whom I am seek- 
ing is the sonof a Mrs. Leslie.” 

‘“*Yessem. De two fambly’s all 
mar’d up tugudder pow’ful. Heap er 
de Berkley’s mar’d Leslie’s.”’ 

Aunt Patty rested her head on her 
hand, while the old woman chatted on. 

If Polly was dead, how should she 
find Dorothy? 

‘Ralph Berkley is in Baltimore. 
Then I must see him. Where can I 
find his address? ”’ 

Aunt Dony put on a _ sun-bonnet 
and went with her visitor to the man 
who was directing the work over where 
the house used to be. But he had no 
address. He sent letters to Baltimore 
without street or number, and Mr. 
Berkley received them. Aunt Patty 
rested at the village hotel until morn- 
ing, and then started for Baltimore. 

Perhaps Polly Ellison had told Mr. 
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Berkley something about her friend. 
At any rate he was a Berkley, and 
would doubtless help her in her search 
for Dorothy. It was not an easy task 
she had set herself. First she went to 
the hotels, but no such person as Ralph 
Berkley had been to any of them. 
Then she wrote a note begging him to 
call upon her, znd _ put it in the office. 
No answer came. Later she saw the 
name among ‘‘ advertised” letters. He 
had gone away. Anxiety was begin- 
ning to tell upon her. 

She was no longer even a middle aged 
woman. The loss of Dorothy had aged 
her, and this uncertainty of the child’s 
fate was killing her. 

She was walking along the streets 
wondering what she should do next, for 
she was a child in knowledge of the 
world’s ways, when a big sailor, stepping 
out of the way of someone else, ran 
against her. 

‘‘Oh, Ben, see what you have done!” 
cried a little woman, and Aunt Patty 
looked up to find Polly Ellison straight- 
ening her big stiff bonnet. 

** Polly, Polly Ellison!” 

‘*Why bless my life if it is’nt Aunt 
Patty! And you are tired. Ben this 
is the old friend of whom I have told 
you—Dorothy’s aunt. Geta carriage, 
dear!” 

Aunt Patty was dazed ‘and stupefied. 

She let them put her in the carriage 
and take care of her and fuss over her. 
it was pleasant after her loneliness. 

‘*But, Polly, I thought thee was 
dead. Burned in the house at Cedar 
wood,” Aunt Patty said when they had 
taken her up totheir little sitting room. 

“Is the house burnt? No; I did’nt 
go asl intended. You see Ben found 
me, and wouldn’t hear to waiting, and 
so we married. Weexpected to spend 
the honey moon on Ben’s vessel, but 
something was found to be the matter, 
just at the last moment, and we have 
been wandering about at home. How 
is Dorothy?” 

**Oh, Polly, where is Dorothy?” 
wailed poor Aunt Patty. 

‘We left her in New York.” Polly 
answered, wondering what it could all 
mean. It was after she had heard 





Aunt Patty’s story, and persuaded her 
to go to sleep, that she crept into Ben’s 
arms and told him what she feared. 

But Aunt Patty had lost her burdens 
for a while, for when Polly went to her 
she found her lying white and still 
speechless and unconscious. Her dis- 
appointment and anxiety had been 
more than she could bear. 

Rachel came and watched over her 
mistress through the long illness that 
followed. 

The roses were in bloom when Aunt 
Patty looked out at the world again. 

‘You can go home now,” the doctor 
said to her. Butshe shook her head. 

‘*No. Ill go to Dennis; he is all I 
have now. We can find him, Rachel; 
I know where to go.”’ 

And so it was that Aunt Patty set 
out for the West. 


IX 


Dennis had gone back to his work. 

He had asked Dorothy no questions, 
but she had told him that she had 
neither home nor friends. He found 
both for her. His partner was obliged 
to leave his frail young wife in town, 
and she was glad to have the pretty re- 
fined girl with her. 

Dennis knew that it was too early 
yet to speak to Dorothy of her old 
home. 

Aunt Patty had written him all 
she knew of the child going away 
from her. That was all he knew. 
It was enough for him that she was 
safe and well. He worked tirelessly. 
He must succeed. Some day he would 
take Dorothy home. Some day when 
she had forgotten all the shadows that 
rested upon her sweet life, he would ask 
her to go with him back to Aunt Patty. 
But not now; not while her heart was 
aching from wounds that he might not 
touch. 

Sometimes she wrote to him short 
little letters that he read and reread 
until he knew every word. 

The winter passed away and spring 
came. And then a letter came to 
Dennis from Aunt Patty. She was 
coming to see him. He must go to 


meet her, and to tell Dorothy. Per- 
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haps the time had come when he might 
ask her if she would one day go home 
with him. 

He reached the city only just in 
time to meet the train that would bring 
Aunt Patty. 

It was early afternoon, and he no- 
ticed among those who waited about 
the depot, a tall, dark man whose face 
bore traces of sin or suffering, Dennis 
hardly knew which. 

From the car alighted prim, quaint 
little Aunt Patty, with her faithful 
hand maiden, Rachel. 

The greetings were scarcely over, 
when, with a little scream, Aunt Patty 
darted away from Dennis to the tall 
dark man who leaned carelessly against 
a lamp post. 

‘*T have found thee at last, Eugene 
Berkley; I have foundthee! Tell me 
what thee has done with the child ?”’ 
she screamed fiercely, holding him by 
the arm. 

A spasm of pain crossed his hand- 
some face. 

‘* Where is she? Don’t tell me that 
she is dead,” the old woman went on, 
as she saw the pain in his sorrowful 
eyes. 

‘‘No,” Dennis said, throwing a 
glance of scorn at Gene, and placing 
his arm about Aunt Patty’s trembling 
form. 

‘“No; she is not dead; 
and well.” 

Gene looked at him pityingly. 

‘*Can I see you later on, sir?” he 
asked, as Dennis drew the old lady 
away. 

‘*Yes. I shall be glad to have another 
meeting with you. Where shall it be?” 

‘*In west park near the blue lake at 
your own time,’’ Gene said. 

‘*At nine to-night.” 
quietly. 

Gene was walking slowly upand down 
by the water’s side when Dennis joined 
him, 

“You will tell me now,” Dennis 
said, ‘‘why I find Dorothy, the girl 
with whom you eloped last summer, 
alone and friendless in a_ strange 
city.” 

‘IT can only tell you that you have 


She is alive 


Dennis said 


not found her,” Gene said, his voice 
inexpressibly sad after the clear sharp 
tones in Which Dennis had spoken. 

‘*You will see at once that I am not 
a man to be trifled with, Mr. Berkley. 
You took Dorothy from her home; I 
find her destitute among strangers. 
You will tell me why,” 

‘IT can only tell you that you are 
terribly mistaken, sir. Dorothy is dead. 
She perished in a burning building last 
fall,’’ Gene said. 

‘‘When I myself found her, when I 
can go to her in half an hour, do you 
expect me to believe that?” 

Gene looked at him curiously. ‘* You 
are a just man, are you not? Do you 
think you can understand a man’s mis- 
fortune, and separate it from fault. 
Can you understand that mistakes 
sometimes means sin? You loved her, 
and I won her from you. She loved 
me. If our places had been changed 
would you have refused the love that 
you knew was all your own?” He 
waited for an answer. 

“*No,”’ Dennis said. 

‘*And I did not. I believed that I 
had a right to woo and win and wed 
her.” 

Dennis listened to the whole story— 
the whole miserable story from first to 
last. There was no doubting the 
earnest, grief-stricken speaker. 

When Gene ceased speaking Dennis 
held out his hand. 

‘*T beg your pardon for all I have 
thought of you, sir,” he said, ‘‘but I 
must insist that Dorothy is alive and 
well. I cannot explain the mystery, 
but doubtless she can. Will you meet 
me here to-morrow so that I may take 
you to her?” 

Gene wrung his hand, and the two 
men parted. 

And then the tempter came to 
Dennis. Over in the city Dorothy lay 
sleeping. She knew nothing of Gene’s 
presence. Why not goand remind her 
of the old promise? Why not marry 
her, and then show the handsome 
Southerner his wife ! 

He loved her so! He had loved her 
so long. For years she had belonged 
to him. He had cared for her when 
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she was friendless and alone. Why 
must he give her up to this man whose 
love had brought her so much sorrow ? 

Up and down the city he walked 
fighting the demon with all the strength 
of his soul. Up and down all through 
the long night. 

But with the morning light came the 
victory. He went to his hotel, and an 
hour later when he went to Aunt Patty 
even her loving eyes found no signs of 
the struggle through which he had 
passed. He promised to bring Dorothy 
in a short time to see her. 

He told her that there had been a 
misunderstanding, that Dorothy and 
her husband had been separated, but 
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the trouble was past, and they were to 
be reunited. 

Then going to the home of his friend 
he took Dorothy away to the park. 

‘* Will you sit here alone for a mom- 
ent, Dorothy ?” he asked, seating her 
near the lake, and going swiftly away. 

He heard the glad little cry, and he 
knew that the woman he loved was 
happy with the man who had won her 
from him. 

He stood by the quiet wedding, and 
then went with them to Aunt Patty. 

When they were all gone, he went 
back to his lonely life without knowing 
that he carried in his bosom the heart 
of a hero. 


[THE END. | 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


HE West Side car-station was 
crowded; moreover, it was hot 
and close, and Cassie Damar 


went outside to wait on the step for her 
car. 

The doorway was narrow, and she 
was obliged to stand close to the door, 
which some one of the sufferers inside 
kept open for slight relief. The greater 
part of a conversation which went on 
just inside the door thus became audi- 
ble to her, though it was carried on in 
decorously subdued tones. 

‘*Did you notice that very pretty 
girl who just went out,—the one with 
the fresh color?”’ one elderly woman 
asked of another. 

Cassie carelessly looked about her 
for the very pretty girl, and laughed 
with a childish amusement at her mis- 
take when the answer came. 

‘* That was one of the Damar girls. 
You don’t remember the Damars?”’ 

‘*Damar? A relative of Dr. Damar?” 





‘* His sister,—but no, you are think- 
ing of old Dr. Damar. He died a year 
or two ago. The young Doctor is 
much more popular than his father,— 
more genial and open, though he can 
never be more respected.”’ 

‘*T remember Dr. Damar had a family 
of little children at the time I went 
west. Mrs. Damar was a sweet wo- 
man.” 

‘* The children are grown, and most 
of them married. Rose, the oldest 
daughter, is the wife of the minister at 
the First Church, and Maxwell Craw- 
ford—one of the Boston Crawfords— 
married another. It was an excellent 
match for her.” 

Cassie was reflecting how amusing it 
would be to report this reliable infor- 
mation about the family at home. 
She observed with mischievous satis- 
faction that she could not help over- 
hearing if she stayed where she was, 
and she did not believe delicacy re- 
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quired her to step down to the wind- 
swept sidewalk. 

‘*Annabel is the brightest of the 
family,” the gossip went on, ‘‘ but she 
married an odd sort of man, a lawyer, 
I believe, and went west. I remember 
the young people thought it a most un- 
suitable marriage. He appeared to be 
a cynical morose man, and Annabel 
was full of fun. And then—” 

Cassie lost her interest in the talk. 
A tall young man witha pleasant boyish 
face had come round the corner, and 
was about to pass the car-station. The 
fresh color in the face of the youngest 
of the Damar daughters deepened per- 
ceptibly as he stopped before her. 
The two young people smiled at each 
other, and forgot to exchange any more 
conventional greetings. 

‘*Which car are you waiting for? 
Are you going toward the city ?” 

‘I have been taking my German les- 
son. It seemed so cold and windy 
that I thought I would take a car home, 
but—”’ 

“Or I could go in the car with you. 
I needn't hurry back to the office.” 

As a result of these incoherencies 
they at once walked off together, talk- 
ing so earnestly that they missed the 
turn they should have taken, and so 
found themselves strolling aimlessly 
about the city. 

‘‘T’m awfully glad I happened to meet 
you. I have a great piece of news for 
you. I should have come to see you 
this evening, of course,—but you al- 
ways have such a crowd there one 
never gets a chance to talk with you.” 

Cassie laughed at his injured air. 
The accusation was true enough; the 
Damar house overflowed, day and even- 
ing, with merry young people. Dr. 
Damar, to be sure, was too busy to do 
more in a social way than to lend his 
authority, as the head of the house, to 
any plans which suited Cassie, but Ned 
was frequently at home with college 
friends, and Cassie was popular among 
a wide circle. There were the married 
sisters coming and going, and Mrs. 


Richard Damar enjoyed coming in from 
the next house when a chaperon was 
called for. 
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Small chance indeed there was, in 
this breezy open atmosphere, for flirta- 
tions, and many an admirer at pretty 
Cassie’s shrine had made his complaint. 
She treated each one quite impartially, 
they admitted; the boldest schemer 
among these admirers was seldom able 
to defeat the clever ruling that seemed 
to give no one an advantage. 

This being the case, it remains cause 
for wonder how it came about that be- 
tween Cassie and Theodore Norris so 
good an understanding existed as this 
chance meeting betrayed, while hardly 
a gossiping tongue had linked their 
names together. Girls manage these 
mysteries. 

Theodore waived further considera- 
tion of his wrongs. He told his news 
with boyish eagerness, interrupted from 
time to time by Cassie’s questions and 
expressions of sympathetic pleasure. 

‘‘My opening has come at last, and 
it is all I could ask. Brice and Mor- 
gan are going to establish a branch 
house in San Francisco, and probably 
I shall be in charge. Lots of fellows 
are after the chance, but Uncle Theo. 
has been writing on in my interest.” 

‘‘But—so far away!” 

His heart beat faster with happiness 
at her tone, her changing color, her 
shy averted eyes. 

‘*Ves, itis a long way from here. 
It isn’t a settled thing yet, and I mustn't 
be too sure; but if I get this chance, I 
shall have something definite to depend 
on. A man with good prospects you 
know—” 

They had agreed some time before, 
these two young things, so wise, so 
foolish, so confident in their future, 
that until a man had definite prospects 
of financial success, he had no right to 
ask for a woman’s love. 

‘‘But a woman can wait,” Cassie had 
said, with demureness so delightful 
that it had very nearly made an end of 
their laudable prudence. 

So now they both laughed, just be- 
cause their hearts were over-full of a 
pleasure so strange to them that they 
hardly ventured to give it expression in 
words. 

Cassie took advantage of a brilliant 
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theatre poster they were passing to 
turn the conversation from its danger- 
ous trend. 

‘Did you enjoy Modjeska ?”’ 

‘‘No. I went alone. Cassie, when 
you are engaged to me, will you let me 
take you to the theatre ?”’ 

“I can’t say what I should do in an 
event so unlikely. And I shall not 
walk with you if you talk like that.” 

*‘And I can’t walk with you any long- 
er.’ He looked at his watch and 
turned the face for her to see. 

‘‘Must you go?” She deliberately 
gave him with face and voice all the 
encouragement her words denied him. 

Finding herself nearer her sister 
Stella’s home than her own, Cassie 
turned and walked back a few blocks 
with Theodore, and parted from him to 
run up the steps of the somewhat pre- 
tentious house of the Maxwell Craw- 
fords. 

Mrs. Crawford had a caller, the maid 
said, smiling a welcome to the favorite 
visitor, but the lady had been there 
some time, and so was sure to gosoon. 
Cassie wandered into the music room, 
and began amusing herself with a let- 
ter of Annabel’s which she found lying 
on the piano,—dropped carelessly 
where read, in Stella’s way. 

It was an understood thing among 
the Damars that letters not kept pri- 
vately were for family reading. Cassie 
skimmed over the sheets with no ex- 
pectation of finding anything of more 
startling interest than Annabel’s lively 
chat about her busy life. With all the 
greater shock, therefore, came this 
paragraph; her eyes fastened upon it 
as she turned a page, attracted by the 
name of its theme conspicuous in An- 
nabel’s large initial capitals. 

‘* What is this you are writing about 
young Theodore Norris? Are you all 
crazy? Why has he been allowed to 
come to the house at all? Have my 
troubles with that name not done yet ? 
After all my experience with Theodore 
Norris, must I see the drama acted over 
again between his nephew and my little 
sister? Break up the friendship at 
once, and avoid even the chance of 
anything serious. Call Harry’s atten- 
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tion to it, if he has been so blind as to 
give the boy the run of the house. 

‘¢Tt isn’t always safe to let girls bring 
themselves up in the way we did. 

‘¢*T have understood that this boy has 
been in his uncle’s care, so far as he 
has had any care. He is of the same 
blood, and that is enough to say.” 

Cassie heard Stella in the hall. She 
put the letter in its envelope, quickly, 
but with a self-control that gave her a 
certain surprise. She was suddenly 
swept into a broader world of emotion, 
where, she perceived, her acts must 
necessarily be of different character 
from those of the old simple, girlish days. 

She did not wish to talk of this mat- 
ter till she had time to arrange her own 
ideas clearly. It was a relief that 
Stella’s first words summoned her to 
the nursery, where little Prince Carl 
lay cooing in hiscrib. Cassie took him 
in her arms, glad to hide in his abundant 
draperies the painful blushes that inter- 
mittently burned her cheeks, and to 
avoid by a continuous babble of baby- 
talk the need for conversation with 
Stella. 

She got herself away as soon as pos- 
sible; she had only run in for a min- 
ute on her way home from her lesson, 
she explained. 

Stella was charming in her rose- 
colored tea-gown. She had never re- 
gained her old color and look of strength 
since Carl’s coming, but this fragile- 
seeming beauty was, in its way, as at- 
tractive. Cassie had an impulse to 
stay and let Stella help her with her 
tangled threads of thought; she could 
not be afraid to confide anything to her 
while she looked so wholly the mother. 
But she decided to ask her own counsel 
first, and resisting Stella’s entreaty that 
she should stay for lunch, she set out 
on a solitary walk as indeterminate in 
direction as the earlier one of the morn- 
ing had been. 

Dr. Damar was hunting a volume 
from a book-case in the study, running 
his finger over the backs of the books, 
when Cassie came in. She came to 
stand beside him, and giving her only 
half his attention, he continued his 
search. 


























‘Harry! Will you tell me something 
I want very much to know?” 

‘* Maybe,” answered her brother, non- 
committally. 

‘¢What was there between Annabel 
and Theodore Norris?” 

‘“Tt was Rose,’ Harry answered, 
looking at her fora moment. ‘* What 
has awakened this investigating spirit, 
may I ask?” 

‘Then, what was it?” 

‘‘H’m?” He turned to the books 
again. ‘‘Why should I be asked to 
divulge state secrets, even if I ever 
knew the whole history of that affair, 
which I didn’t. Better ask Rose, and 
get your information at first hand.” 

‘*¢ As if it would do any good to ask 
Rose! What was it, Harry? Was he 
a very bad man?” 

‘‘He wasn’t a bad fellow in some 
ways,” mused Harry, looking back 
through glasses colored by the recollec- 
tions of friendly college days. ‘‘He 
didn’t turn out as well as one could 
wish.” 

‘*But just what did he do? And 
what is it about him and Rose—if it 
was Rose.”’ 

‘* Rose knows better than I do. Bet- 
ter ask her, I tell you. I say, Cassie, 
take a day and catalogue these books, 
will you?” 

‘¢T will—if you'll be good to me now. 
Please tell me Harry. I have a par- 
ticular reason for wanting to know.” 

‘¢ Oh, he flirted awhile with Annabel 
first. That was all right; Annabel 
could take care of herself, and she was 
a match for any one at that game. But 
when he tried Rose—well, you know 
Rose isn’t Annabel. Rose was really 
fond of him, but he never meant 
anything and he went off and left 
her lamenting. He wasa sneak in that 
affair. Annabel laid it to heart as 
much as Rose did. She had an idea 
she introduced him to Rose’s attention 


by keeping him dangling about her. . 


And besides, you know Annabel felt 
accountable for all the mishaps that 
came to the family in the winters she 
stayed away reading.” 

‘¢T wonder what all that has to do 
with hisnephew.”’ Cassie’s impatience 
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made her betray herself. She had 
turned away, and spoke with apparent 
indifference, but Harry was aroused at 
last to whole-minded attention to the 
conversation. 

‘Young Theodore Norris? 
what—”’ 

He made long pauses, his ideas col- 
lecting too confusedly for continuous 
speech. Cassie’s face seemed to sug- 
gest more than her words. Her eyes 
met his with pride and daring. 

‘‘Now I think of it, he has been here 
pretty often lately. Nothing in it 
Cassie, I hope?” 

Little unsteady waves of color showed 
in the girl’s cheeks. 

‘* And why do you ‘hope’ so?” 

‘*Cassie !” her brother cried. ‘‘It 
isn’t possible—he hasn’t offered himself 
to you?”’ 

This was a question Cassie did not 
care to be obliged to discuss. She 
summoned her self-possession. 

‘*Oh, no, of course not. If he had, 
I should be engaged, and you would 
know it.” 

‘*Upon my word!” cried Dr. Damar, 
aghast. ‘‘I used to think Belle and 
Stella between them had stolen your 
share of nerve, but I humbly beg par- 
don for the mistake.”’ 

At this point Cassie laughed so un- 
affectedly that he continued, somewhat 
chagrined, ‘‘Ah, I see—a joke. Par- 
don my obtuseness. It was due to ex- 
cess of fraternal anxiety.” 

He returned to his search, and found 
his book. Before Cassie left the room 
he was deep in study of a complex sur- 
gical operation. 

The conversation recurred to him 
during his next roundof calls. On his 
way home to dinner that evening he 
stopped to see Rose. 

Rose was in a state of agitated inter- 
est. 

‘*Stella has been in this afternoon 
talking it over. Really, Harry, some- 
thing must be done at once, and of 
course you are the person to take the 
action. If I had been on the ground, 
I should have seen how things were 
going long ago, and nipped it in the 
bud. But you know how I have been 


Who— 
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kept at home this winter with Aida’s 
measles and the baby’s teething. It 
was very short-sighted policy letting 
him come tothe houseatall. It would 
have been easy enough to prevent all 
this, but if I know Cassie, you'll have 
trouble when you come to cross her.” 

‘*T don’t see why it should all be laid 
on me, if you are so sure the affair has 
got to be interfered with. It looks to 
me as if it was more in a woman’s line 
to balk a thing of that sort. You girls 
can talk it over with Cassie, and make 
her hear reason, but if a man tries to 
meddle with a girl’s love affairs, she 
calls him names, and goes about like a 
martyr, and only gets more set in her 
own way. That’s the result of my ob- 
servation, every time, Mrs. Horton.” 

‘‘Tf it has gone as far as Stella 
thinks, it is time for a man’s authority. 
Roger met them walking together this 
morning, and neither of them saw him, 
they were so intent on their conversa- 
tion. Anda she did not tell Stella she 
had been with him. It looks bad. I 
shall talk to Cassie, of course, but if 
she will not listen to reason, she must 
be taught that we shall interfere for 
her good. Don’t you say so, Roger?’ 
She appealed to the Reverend Mr. Hor- 
ton as he came in. 

‘*My observation ‘has taught me,’ 
answered Roger Horton, gravely, ‘‘that 
the person who meddles with the love 
affair of another is playing with fire.” 

‘¢ Then you would advise our letting 
this go on—letting this Theodore Nor- 
ris marry Cassie?” 

‘*T did not say that. It is some- 
times necessary to handle fire.” 

Rose put onan air of painful resigna- 
tion. 

‘Will you tell me what you do 
mean?” 

Harry escaped from the discussion, 
with a recurrence of old wonder why 
Roger Horton chose Rose, having had 
opportunities of knowing Annabel’s 
acutely perceptive sympathy. 3ut his 
perplexity about Cassie drove away 
these idle speculations. Suddenly he 
thought with a breath of relief, ‘“There’s 
Pell.” 

Dinner was not served when he reached 


’ 





he could not find an excuse there. 


home. He went out at a side door, 
through a little plantation of pear trees 
the Damars affectionately called ‘‘the 
orchard,” and up the steps of the next 
house. He found Mrs. Richard Damar 
in her kitchen, heaping up a feathery 
mound of mashed potato. 

‘*Is there anything between Cassie 
and that young Theodore Norris, Pell?” 
he asked without preamble. 

‘*Mercy!” Mrs. Pamela’s potato- 
masher made an emphatic flourish. ‘‘I 
should hope not. But how should I 
know? Cassie has so many about her 
all the time, and she never is silly with 
any ofthem. What made you think of 
it?” 

Harry entered into brief explanations, 

‘*It must be stopped,” said Pamela, 
with decision. ‘‘* Not that there’s any 
great harm in the boy, beyond his be- 
ing the nephew of his uncle, but who 
ever heard any good of him either? 
We want Cassie to do better. It is one 
of those things you want to nip in the 
bud. Most young people have to go 
through with one such bit of foolish- 
ness before they find out what they 
want. I’ll have Dick speak to her.”’ 

Dr. Damar turned himself about im- 
patiently Gruff, blunt Dick was a fine 
emissary tosend onthisdelicate business. 

‘I thought you might talk to her 
Pell. Your practical common sense—” 

‘*No!” said Pamela. She pushed 
her dish of potato into the oven to 
brown, with an energy which appeared 
almost spiteful. Perhaps she was some- 
times tired of hearing the Damars talk 
of her practical common sense, in tacit 
denial of her possessing in great meas- 
ure the softer virtues. 

‘¢T’m not an own sister. She might 
take it from Stella.” 

Driven back into his perplexity, Dr. 
Damar went home to dinner. There 
were no guests, and he told himself he 
would ‘‘ have it out with Cassie ”’ with- 
out delay. But Cassie was in a quiet 
mood, and gave him no bits of light con- 
versation on which he could lay hold for 
an opening. She was not sulky, either; 








Weakly, as he admitted, he let the 
occasion pass. 




















Cassie herself let Theodore Norris in 
that evening. 

‘*] must see you alone,” he said. 
His tone was peremptory, to meet the 
fencing he expected; but Cassie led him 
without remonstrance to her little sew- 
ing room. He had often looked into 
this room in passing the doorway, liking 
to dream of sitting there with her. 

Nodream had foretold the rapture of 
the first moments after the portiére fell 
behind them; for, yielding to his im- 
pulse, he took her in his arms, and for 
a perceptible interval of time she did 
not repulse him. 

‘*Mine, Cassie, you are mine!” he 
whispered, boyishly exultant. 

Then Cassie drew herself away from 
him, and clouded his happiness by her 
gravity. 

‘*Not yet, Theodore. Iam not sure 
of myself. Ithink my family are not 
going to like this. They don’t like your 
uncle.” 

‘Have you been asked to marry my 
uncle?” 

Cassie laughed at his impatience. 

‘¢T haven’t been asked to marry any- 
body yet. And why do you rage at me 
like that? I haven’t said anything 
against your uncle. I don’t know him. 
They do.” 

‘‘And you would give me up because 
your family happens not to like my 
family?” 

‘‘T have not given myself to you 
yet.” She looked at him with pride. 
‘‘Tf I had—if I do—I will never give 
you up for any reason.” 

He took her in his arms again, but 
he perceived that though he might seem 
to hold her close, she was mistress of 
her real self, and kept it aloof from 
him. He released her, and they stood 
without speaking. 

** Cassie! Cassie!” Rose swept aside 
the portiere. ‘‘Oh, you have company! 
I beg your pardon. Good evening, Mr. 
Norris. Do excuse me.” 

She made an ostentatious feint of 
withdrawing in confusion. 

‘Sit down,” said Cassie, with com- 
posure. ‘‘I did not hear you come in. 


Is Roger with you?” 
‘*Yes, and Mrs. 


Sedley joined us 
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just around the corner, We thought 
we should have some music if you were 
notengaged, But as it is, of course—” 
Cassie let Rose give the full effect of 
her pause before she said, ‘‘We will 
came for the music in a few minutes.” 
She sat down, facing Theodore, and 
Rose could only accept her dismissal. 

Theodore had seen nothing below 
the surface in the episode, but Cassie 
was trembling with anger, 

‘*It is only Rose who would have 
done that. Theodore, that is the begin- 
ning of the campaign.’”’ Her laugh was 
tremulous. 

‘*Give yourself to me, and let us 
fight it out together. Iam sure of my 
position now. Mr. Brice notified me 
this afternoon to be ready to start for 
San Francisco any day. I must have 


your promise before I go. Let me 
speak to your brother now.” 
“Oh, no! Don’t hurry me. It 


would hurt me to do what my family 
would not like. I must be very sure of 
myself first.” 

‘*Sure of yourself! Icould never be 
more sure than I am that I love you. 
If you loved me you would not wait for 
the opinions of others, You don’t love 
me. You will let them talk you away 
from me.” 

It is one of the pitiless exactions of 
life that two young people should be 
set to deal with the most momentous 
crisis of their lives at an age when they 
cannot have the experience and the 
degree of mutuai acquaintance which 
would seem necessary for an intelligent 
solution. 

Theodore did not know that if Cassie 
Damar once made her choice, no influ- 
ence could move her. So, with the 
crude and arrogant judgment of youth, 
he called her hesitation weak. 

Cassie resented his misunderstanding, 
but she felt, indefinitely, that to his 
manlike unreason there was nothing 
effective that she could say, since she 
would not say the one thing he wished. 

‘*We must go in the parlor,” she re- 
minded him. ‘‘It will be worth while 
to conciliate Rose.” 

She smiled at him, but he would not 
relent. His usual easy manner gave 
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way to something very like sulkiness, 
during the hour he stayed for the mu- 
sic. He felt the unspoken hostility of 
the Damars, and he could not rid him- 
self from constraint. Cassie, helpless, 
saw the threads of her happiness tang- 
ling themselves dangerously. 

She waited several days for some 
one of the family to make the expected 
attack. She understood the doubtful 
look with which she occasionally caught 
Harry regarding her. She understood 
Stella’s caresses; she understood, too, 
the expression of Roger Horton’s face 
when it turned toward her, inviting con- 
fidence and promising sympathy. But 
she had nothing, yet, to tell any one. 
If they would only speak, and let her 
know how much really stood between 
her and Theodore! 

Theodore protested that the action 
should come from him. Until he de- 
fined his position to Dr. Damar, noth- 
ing could be settled. Cassie contended 
that her permission for him to speak to 
her brother would be the definite accep- 
tance of his offer she was not prepared 
to give. 

Rose came to Cassie in the little 
sewing-room one morning, plainly bent 
on business. 

Cassie liked to sit in that room. Its 
atmosphere seemed permeated by mem- 
ories of that one passionate caress she 
had allowed, all the more fascinating to 
recall, perhaps, because it had not re- 
ceived the sanction of a formal engage- 
ment. Since that evening Cassie had 
kept herself forbiddingly distant in 
manner when with Theodore. His calls 
left more of unhappiness than of plea- 
sure with each; yet it was an unhappiness 
they could not forego. 

Rose sat down beside her sister. 

‘*Tt looks, Cassie, as if you were en- 
couraging young Theodore Norris’s at- 
tentions, and it is some one’s duty to 
warn you. You evidently don’t realize 
how your family would feel about it. 
You were not old enough to know his 
uncle. You are young, and—and—and 


you don’t understand about things.” 
Even Cassie’s state of depression 

could not resist the absurdity of Rose’s 

grandmotherly air, and her feeble at- 
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She 


tempts to imitate Roger’s style. 
laughed, whereat Rose was angry. 

‘*Oh, I see you have made up your 
mind to go on and do just as you like. 
You always have, ever since I left 
home. But let me tell you, this is a 
thing that will not be allowed. If you 
will not listen to reason, you will find 
something stronger than reason to fight 
against.”’ 

. ‘I should like to hear what reason 
you have for not liking Mr. Norris. I 
am more than willing to listen to reason, 
if I can’t promise to find it convincing.” 

‘*No, I see your mind is made up, 
and you will let nothing change it. 
Now look at Annie James; she made a 
marriage of that kind, against the 
wishes of all her friends, and you know 
what came of that.” 

‘*Of that kind! Ofwhatkind? Will 
you tell me, Rose just what you object 
to in Mr. Norris?” 

‘*Haven’t I been telling you? His 
uncle is a very bad man, and his uncle 
has been his guardian. He has pro- 
bably brought him up to be just like 
himself.” 

‘*Let’s leave his uncle out of the 
case for a minute or two. What do 
you know against Theodore himself?” 

‘*T don’t know this Theodore. I 
never meet him, except here. I must 
say he seems a very ordinary sort of 
boy, and I can’t imagine what you see 
in, him to admire. Now Theodore 
Norris—his uncle—was a very fascinat- 
ing man, in spite of his lack of princi- 
pie.” 

‘‘I’m tired of hearing about the 
uncle! Will you tell me what you have 
against Theodore?”’ 

‘*It is very plain that you don’t in- 
tend to profit by advice.”’ Rose stood 
up, her small pretty head held high. 

Cassie was willing to let the discus- 
sion end. It very nearly had the effect 
of inducing her to give her word unre- 
servedly to Theodore. She found her 
feeling for him steadily asserting itself; 
she pitied his unhappiness, and she was 
tired of battling with herself and him 
for the sake of an obstacle which 
seemed to be more shadow than sub- 
stance. 
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But Theodore, nursing his resent- 
ment and his doubts of Cassie’s depth 
of feeling, chose not to come that even- 
ing; and Cassie’s uncertainty returned. 

In this state were matters when 
Annabel suddenly walked in, finding 
Dr. Damar alone in the study. 

‘* Edgar has a week to stay in Albany, 
so I took the opportnnity to travel with 
him and come on here. I came chiefly 
on account of this affair of Cassie’s. 
When I read Stella’s last letter, I saw 
just how things stood. You would, 
amongst you, let it go on to the climax, 
each one of you expecting the others 
to act.” 

‘‘Rose has talked to her,” Harry 
said, with meekness. He was seven 
years older than Annabel, but he never 
questioned her authority. 

‘*Rose!” Annabel’s piquant face 
showed derisive curves. 

‘*If you have left it to Rose, it is 
time Icame home. Stella could have 
done it, or you. But Stella has to 
spend her time worshiping the heir of 
all the Crawfords, and you—dear boy. 
you look tired. Are you hurried to 
death with work?” 

‘*To have you to look at makes me 
forget I ever was tired.” He lay back 
in his chair to enjoy the tender change 
in the face that hung over him. 

‘¢ Annabel, are you so sure this affair 
of Cassie’s must be brokenup? I have 
been asking about this young fellow, 
and though I don’t get the idea that 
he is exceptionally brilliant, he seems 
to be attending to business in a steady 
fashion. I hear Brice and Morgan are 
going to put him in a branch office 
somewhere in the west. If Cassie likes 
him, you know, it’s rather hard to shut 
him off because he isn’t just what we 
would choose for her.”’ 

‘*Theodore Norris’s nephew, Harry ! 
You, a doctor, ought to know some- 
thing about heredity and-family traits. 
But I have picked up something about 
the boy himself. Itold you I came for 
business. I came out from Boston with 
Abbie Burnett. She told me this young 


Norris stood low in college, and he had 
the name of being in most of the mis- 
chief that went on.” 
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‘*] wouldn’t take Abbie Burnett’s 
word against a cow. A good many of 
us wouldn’t like to be judged by our 
college records, Bel.”’ 

There had been a time when Harry 
Damar had given his family great 
anxiety. Annabel remembered it—in 
truth, she could never forget the agony 
of energy with which she had worked 
to save him, trying to atone for the 
long neglect for which she blamed her- 
self. 

Yet, so impregnable a thing is preju- 
dice, this remembrance, even supple- 
mented by her pride in the character 
her brother had developed, taught her 
no charity for Theodore Norris’ nephew. 

The campaign had begun in earnest. 

Cassie hardly believed that Annabel 
had come only to discharge a sisterly 
duty; still she did expect Annabel’s 
impetuous temper to precipitate a crisis. 

When she ran down to the study a 
few minutes before dinner, and found 
Roger and Rose, Stella, Dick and Pell, 
all deep in a discussion which came to 
a guilty stop on her entrance, she knew 
the crisis had come. 

Harry broke the awkward pause. 
He put his arm about her, and kept her 
standing at his side. 

‘*Come, little girl, we might as well 
have it out with you first as last, now 
you have found the family sitting on 
your case. What have you to say for 
yourself?” 

Tried and depressed as she was, 
Cassie grew hopeless before them. 
Harry’s arm was about her, Roger’s 
look was encouraging: but her sisters 
were all against her. 

‘* Why did you not send to Amherst 
for Ned?” she suggested, with a bitter- 
ness which she was immediately aware 
did not help her cause. 

The dauntless Annabel opened the 
engagement. 

‘*‘Cassie, you Owe it to us to tell us 
if you have engaged yourself to Theo- 
doreNorris.” 

‘*T have not.” 

‘*Has he offered himself to you?” 

‘*Need I answer that?” 

‘It would seem to be the proper 
thing for him to speak to your guardian 
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first, —if he is a young man with any 
respect for the proprieties.”’ 

To this Cassie retorted with spirit. 

‘*Now, Annabel, that is not fair. 
No one has said more than you in favor 
of the American system of managing 
these things. Theodore will not speak 
to Harry till I give him the right. In 
the mean time, I wish to hear what 
you—all of you—have to say against 
him.’ 

Promptly came the trite response, 
‘* He is Theodore Norris’ nephew.” 

‘*What of it? He didn’t educate his 
uncle, I suppose?” 

Harry gave her a gentle appreciative 
pinch, but she saw that her flippancy 
had increased the hostility of her sisters. 

‘*We can tell you, if you like, why the 
nephew of such an uncle should be 
looked upon with suspicion,” the re- 
lentless Annabel proceeded. 

‘* But let us drop the uncle, if you like. 
This young man’s own history is bad. 
Are you willing to go to the proper 
authorities for his college record?” 

‘*T know all your ‘ authorities ’ could 
tell me, and more. Theodore has told 
me.” 

At this exhibition of sublime youth- 
ful credulity, the sisters exchanged 
pitying glances, but the men showed an 
access of favorable interest. 

‘We prefer an account less biased 
than his own. Be reasonable, Cassie. 
We will be reasonable. We are not 
asking you to drop him, finally, just 
now. ‘Take time and look into the 
matter carefully. It isn’t a light thing 
to decide, like choosing a new gown.” 

‘‘That is a reasonable request,” 
Roger said. 

Annabel had given a look about the 
room calling for support, and she had 
for the first time made a point Roger 
could approve. 

‘*My dear Cassie,”’ he said with feel- 
ing, ‘‘ you know nothing of what an 
unhappy marriage means. It is much 
better to take time for consideration 
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now, than to run the risk of a lifetime 
of misery.” 

Harry’s arm tightened about her. 
Tender-hearted Stella wiped her eyes. 
In that moment Cassie felt that she was 








very dear to them all, and that no 
more unworthy motive than a desire 
for her happiness had arrayed them 
thus against her. 

Annabel crossed the room, drawing 
Cassie away from Harry, and showing 
another side of her bewildering, fascin- 
ating nature. 

‘* Little sister,’’ she cooed in Cassie’s 
ear, ‘‘I thought once that I cared all 
the world for some one, and I was sure 
I never could care for any one else. 
But I had to get over it—and I did. 
Now look at me!” 

Pretty, pert, smiling, —Annabel look- 
ed the ideal of happiness, certainly. 
But when was this argument ever con- 
vincing? Cassie knew how she loved 
Theodore,—yes, the more they all 
talked, the more surely she knew it! 

But Annabel conquered, for the time. 
Annabel usually conquered. 

‘¢T will wait—a little while, at least,’’ 
Cassie promised. ‘‘ Theodore shall talk 
with Harry, and you may find out 
what you like about him. I am not 
afraid!” 

She felt an exultant happiness. It 
was much better to have everything on 
the surface at last. It was all coming 
right, too. ‘There would be no more 
trouble when they knew Theodore. 

‘*Now you must let me go and see 
what Katy is doing with the dinner. 
Harry’s office patients will be pouring 
in very soon. And, Harry, I came 
down to show you this letter. Aunt 
Jane is sick again, and wants me at 
once. Hadn’t I better go to-morrow? 
Perhaps she will let me off with two 
days this time on account of Annabel's 
being here.” 

‘Behold the penalty of being a 
favorite!’’ laughed Annabel, who had 
been stigmatized by Aunt Jane as ‘‘ the 
sauciest minx under the canopy.” 

Cassie next encountered opposition 
where she least expected it. When, 
in the evening, she stated the case to 
Theodore, he refused, after all that 
had passed between him and Cassie, to 
lay his formal proposal before Dr. 
Damar, without a definite promise from 
Cassie to stand by him. 

This her promise to Annabel bound 
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her not to give; so they were at odds 
again, and separated after a stormy 
interview, each determined and resent- 
ful. 

Stella came over in the morning. 
She and Annabel had many confidences 
to exchange, as they helped Cassie 
with her preparations for travelling. 
Cassie had made a sudden change of 
plan, and was to take a train in the 
morning instead of in the afternoon as 
had been arranged the night before. 

Annabel and Stella happened to be 
looking from an upper window when a 
messenger boy ran up the steps, rang, 
and leaving his message with Dr. 
Damar, who was about starting out, 
went away again. 

Harry called up the stairway. 

Stella was nearer the door; she 
opened it and asked, ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

Cassie’s voice and Stella’s were much 
alike. 

‘* There’s a note down here for you,” 
he answered, and went out. 

Stella almost fell down the stairs. 
Snatching the note from its envelope, 
her alarm changing to perplexity as 
she read. 

‘**T am ordered to leave for San 
Francisco at noon,’” she read aloud. 
‘¢* Shall call to see you about 10:30.’ 
What does it mean?” 

Annabel looked over her shoulder. 

‘Signed ‘T. L. N.”—Theodore Nor- 
ris! Oh, goosie! That’s Cassie’s. 
Where’s the address? ” 

She turned over the envelope. Cas- 
sie’s name was there. 

‘‘Oh!” Stella breathed a long sigh. 
‘‘T was sure something had happened 
to Carl or Max. Where is Cassie? 
Didn’t she say she was going to give 
Katy some orders?”’ 

Annabel threw the note down on the 
table impatiently. She looked at her 
watch. 

It was past nine; Cassie’s train left 
at ten. 

‘* Tf this could have been delayed an 
hour?”’ she sighed. 

The sisters looked at each other. 
Annabel seized Stella’s hand, and they 
ran up stairs. 

The hall was somewhat dark; one 
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passing through might easily overlook 
the note lying on the table. 

As they faced each otherin Annabel’s 
room, each saw that the other had 
grown slightly pale. 

Cassie went hurrying through the 
lower hall. Would she stop? Should 
they speak? 

‘It is what Aunt Jane would call 
‘a leading,’” whispered Annabel. 
‘* Dare we?” 

‘* Bei! Bel!’ Cassie was calling, as 
she came up the stairs. 

‘‘Il’m going to start now, and that 
will give me time to go around and 
order your dinner for you on my way 
to the depot. Goodbye, dear. It’sa 
pity to lose a minute of your visit, but 
Aunt Jane plans her ‘hypos’ with un- 
erring skill for my inconvenience. She 
shall let me off by Saturday at the 
latest. It is a comfort not to have to 
leave Harry alone, though.” 

Cassie went out, and down a back 
stairway. They had not spoken, and 
the opportunity was past. 

They made a pretense of resuming 
their rambling chat after they had 
watched Cassie down the steps. They 
went about the house a while together, 
sharing the burden of their guilty se- 
cret. 

‘‘IT think I must go,” Stella said. 
‘*Carl will be crying for me.” 

When she took her wraps, the note 
was swept to the floor. The sisters 
looked at it, and neither liked to touch 
it. 

The sound of impetuous feet on the 
steps vibrated along their tense nerves. 
Stella sprang back from the door as 
the bell rang. 

Even in the most depressing circum- 
stances, Annabel could not repress an 
apt quotation. 

‘‘Infirm of purpose! Give me the 
daggers!’ she muttered, and flung open 
the door. 

‘*Oh, good morning, Mr. Norris. 
Will you come in? Cassie went away 
only afew minutes ago.” 

‘* Went away?” 

Annabel’s suavity was flawless. 
‘*'To Brockton. She was called sud- 
denly to her aunt’s.” 
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‘‘IT know. But I thought she did 
not go till afternoon.” 

‘¢ That was her first intention, I be- 
lieve. But she changed her plans sud- 
denly this morning.” 

‘“Did she leave a message for me?” 

‘-T think not,—not with me, cer- 
tainly.” 

Annabel turned interrogatively to 
Stella; Stella shook her head faintly. 

Theodore Norris gave them both a 
deliberate survey. Stella, wondering 
if her whole soul lay open to him, envied 
Annabel the training that enabled her 
to present unchanged that air of inno- 
cent good nature. 

‘* Did she—” 

The wind from the open door biew 
the note along the hall floor before his 
eyes. He did not finish his question. 
No need to ask if his message had been 
delivered ! 

There it lay, the envelope torn open, 
—‘‘Where she threw it!” his bitter 
thought ran. It was all plain enough, 
he reflected. He lifted his hat and 
went away. 

He had doubted Cassie’s strength of 
will, even the depth of her affection, 
but not her sincerity. He had not be- 
lieved her capable, even under the in- 
fluence of her family, of this cruel slight. 

It embittered the’ universe for him. 
In such a trial many a young man 
throws away the one golden opportunity 
fortune means to offer him; and even 
if his final course is upward, he climbs 
by a slowand painful path, carrying the 
burden of regret for his blind folly. 
One who knew Theodore Norris well 
would have held it an even chance 
whether he would go to San Francisco 
or not. 

Cassie found the note on the hall 
table when she came home. She rushed 
to find Annabel. 

‘¢When did this come?” 

‘¢*What is it? Oh, that’s the note 
Stella opened by mistake. Harry told 
her it was hers. Quite a case of mis- 
taken identity all round, wasn’t it? You 
should have seen Stella tearing at the 
envelope, thinking Prince Carl had been 
taken in a fit, or something of the sort. 
It was the morning you went away. 
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Please forgive our unintentional prying 
under the circumstances. ”’ 

‘*Has-he gone away? Did he call?” 

‘He called pretty soon after the 
note was left. I told him you had gone; 
he merely asked if you left a message 
for him, and ‘went away. Yes, last 
night’s /ourna/’ mentioned his having 
left for the west. We talked of sending 
this to you, but it seemed hardly worth 
while, we were expecting you so soon; 
and it couldn’t have done any good, of 
course, as long as you had missed each 
other.” 

Cassie went away to her room. Not 
even pride could keep back her tears. 
She cried with disappointment, with a 
vague unreasoning anger at her family, 
with a heavy dread lest she might not 
be able to find the end of the coil in 
which she had become entangled. 

She wrote to Theodore, tearing up 


one note after another before she 
framed one she wouldsend. They had 
parted in a quarrel; suppose, she 


reasoned, Theodore considered it final? 
Even the fact of his call not disprove 
that supposition. Self-respect forbade 
her to write in a conciliating tone; in- 
deed, what could she honestly say? 
From her position on the subject of 
difference between them she could not 
recede. 

As a result of her desire to write with 
dignity and candor, her brief apologv 
for being away when he expected to 
see her had a tone which seemed to 
Theodore unpleasantly crisp. Not 
knowing of his belief that she had de- 
liberately eluded him, she was led by 
an unfortunate chance to select words 
confirmed that belief. 

His answer was cold and a trifle satir- 
ical. Cassie would not quarrel by mail, 
and the correspondence closed with 
spicy farewells on both sides. 

Thus, Annabel and Stella were left 
to wonder how their sin of omission had 
brought about the result they had hoped 
for, yet could not wholly rejolce in. 

It became plain that they were to 
hear no more of Theodore Norris. 
Cassie did not mope nor pine, but to a 
fine perception she was changed, 

When Ned came home he said, ‘‘I 





























say, Cassie, how awfully grown-up 
you're getting to be! But you’re stunn- 
ing,’’ he added, in recognition of her 
beauty: and presently added, further, 
having in mind the graces of character 
he would have felt himself sentimental 
in attempting to mention by specific 
names, ‘‘And you're an all-around 
daisy!” 


‘* Did you quarrel, after all?” Harry 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

To no one else would she give 
straightforward answers. She _ had 
parried Rose’s persevering inquiries 


with exasperating ingenuity. 

‘*You didn’t care much, did you, 
little girl? 

‘* Yes, I did.” Cassie’s eyes met his 
fearlessly. ‘‘I cared a great deal.” 

Dr. Damar tapped his fingers uneasily 
on the arm of his chair. 

After a silence he said, ‘‘Well, at 
least you can admit it is probably as 
well it turned out so, all things consid- 
ered, even if it was hard in the time?” 

‘*No.”” Her grave look took that 
vestige of comfort from him. 

‘*T do not understand why it should 
have been so, and I do not believe it 
was the best thing. He was—he is— 
a man any woman might be proud to 
marry.” 

‘*Poor little girl!” He drew her 
down to the arm of his chair. ‘‘Stay 
with me, and we'll fight it out to- 
gether.” 

There was a certain weariness in the 
droop of his head against his shoulder. 
A fragmentary memory or two came 
to Cassie. 

‘*Harry! You, too?” 

‘* Mine was hopeless from the begin- 
ning. I hadn't the ghost of an excuse 
for breaking my heart about it.” 

‘*Mrs. Angier?’ whispered Cassie in 


his ear. His silence answered. 
‘*T should have hated her,’ was 
Cassie’s swift reflection. Aloud she 


said, with decision, ‘‘It is only silly 
people who have broken hearts. You 
and I are going to be very happy to- 
gether.” 

It would be impossible for one seeing 
Cassie Damar in her busy life to doubt 
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that she is happy. She makes for Dr. 
Damar the restful home life he is not 
likely to look for elsewhere, and which 
—whatever he may think about it— 
Cassie knows he would not have found 
with Isabel Angier, in any circum- 
stances. 

Rose and Stella find her a resource 
when the children are sick, servants 
leave at important crises, or other do- 
mestic disaster impends. Indeed, Mrs. 
Richard Damar says they carry their 
dependence on her to an unreasonable 
degree; but that is a judgment from 
the standard of her unimpeachable 
house-keeping. Pamela has no children, 
is never sick, and keeps no servants. 

Yet, in spite of Cassie's manifest 
content with the conditions of her life, 
Stella was made miserable for a time 
by a letter from Annabel—it was three 
or four years after Theodore Norris 
went to San Francisco—which hinted 
at the always melancholy ‘‘ might have 
been.” 

Annabel wrote from a western trip 
with her husband. This is what Stella 
read, with remorseful tears. 

‘*] wish distance did not compel me 
to write this to you. It would be mis- 
ery enough to whisper it to you in 
some dark secret place. 

‘*Guess whom I met at the Bristows’ 
this evening, by some strange chance? 
It was Theodore Norris the younger; 
grown a handsome man, Stella; and 
inquiring cautiously about him, I heard 
nothing but words of praise. 

‘*T have been called daring; but I did 
not easily make up my mind to confess 
part of the past tohim. It was so long 
ago—so many things might have 
changed; and what would he think of 
me? But I thought of Cassie, I never 
dared tell her; I could more easily tell 
him; and it has been a memory that 
has weighed heavily. 

‘*T began to speak confusedly,I know, 
—of our—of my interference; to tell 
him how it came about that he had not 
that last chance to see Cassie. 

‘* He stopped me gravely, politely. 

‘¢¢ Excuse me, Mrs. Trask. I want 
to tell you that I expect to be married 
next month.”’ 
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‘* There was no need for me to go on. 
I could not say so to him, of course. 
I don’t know how I got out of it. I 
congratulated him feebly, idiotically. 
We talked some commonplaces. 

‘*The girl he is to marry was there; 
a dark, spirited-looking girl, no more 
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looked when I began to talk of Cassie. 

‘* Stella, what have we done? 

‘*Do you suppose we could trace all 
our unhappiness to some one else ? If 
we had not interfered with Cassie— 
that’s plain enough; but if I never had 
flirted with Theodore Norris in my frivo- 





lous girlhood—well, how can we tell?” 
‘* Annabel always felt responsible for 
us all,” Stella reflected. 


like our gentle Cassie than fire unto 
dew. He seemed devoted to her, 
but—I wonder if he knows how he 
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MY DREAM. 


ANNA L. MOELLER. 
DREAMED of a time when roses 
Their petals had cast aside, 
When the violet, mist-wreathed mountains, 
Lay snow-clad far and wide. 


I dreamed, (I know not if I slept, ) 
Of a vision sweet and fair, 

That with an angel harp time kept, 
To a dreamy, saddened air. 


The dim old woods lay shrouded, 
In Nature’s frozen tears, 

"Twas dark and dreary and lonesome, 
And my heart was fraught with fears. 


When in the stilly, darksome night, 
A sound broke on the air; 

The tunes of a harp, so gentle, so light, 
"Twas strangely sweet and rare. 


And a voice like the whispering of the wind, 
Echoed a sweet refrain; 

That bade me pray, I who had sinned, 
To pray and live again. 


Oh, lovely, lovely vision! 
So pure and sweet you seem; 

I fain would hear thee sing once more, 
Thou spirit of my dream. 
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BY ISABELLA L. 


YING with the vast Chinese Em- 
pire on the one side and India on 
the other, Tibet occupies a unique 

position in the world of semi-civiliza- 
tion. The country is full to overflow- 
ing with scenery, architecture and 
humanity, so vastly different from even 
other Asiatic counties as to excite the 
wonder of travellers experienced in 
other countries. 


LIFE AMONG THE TIBETANS. 


BISHOP. 
short, square ungainly figures. The 
faces of the men are smooth. The 


women seldom exceed five feet in height 
and a man is tall at five feet four. 

The male costume is a long loose 
woolen coat with a girdle, trbusers, 
under-garments, woollen leggins, anda 
cap with a turned-up point over each 
ear. The girdle is the depository of 
many things dear to a Tibetan—his 





GONPO OF SPITAK. 


The people are most peculiar in ap- 
pearance, their extreme ugliness being 
most impressive. It is grotesque and 
is heightened by their costume and 
their adornment. 

They have high cheek-bones, broad 
flat noses without visible bridges, small, 
dark, oblique eyes, with heavy lids and 
imperceptible eyebrows, wide mouth, 
full lips, thick, big projecting ears, de- 
formed by great hoops, straight black 
hair nearly as coarse as horses, hair and 





purse, rude knife, heavy tinder-box, 
tobacco pouch, pipe, distaff, and sun- 
dry charmsandamulets. In the capaci- 
ous breast of his coat he carries wool 
for spinning—for he spins as he walks— 
balls of cold barley dough, and much 
besides. He wears his hair in a pig- 
tail. 

The women wear short, big-sleeved 
jackets, shortish, full-plaited skirts, 
tight trousers a yard too long, the 
superfluous length, forming folds above 
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A HAND PRAYER-CYLINDER. 


the ankle; a sheepskin with the fur out- 
side hangs over the back, and on gala 
occasions a sort of drapery is worn over 
the usual dress. Felt or straw shoes 
and many heavy ornaments are worn by 
both sexes. 

Great ears of brocade, lined and 
edged with fur and attached to the 
hair, are worn by the women. Their 
hair is dressed once a month in many 
much-greased plaits, fastened together 
at the back by a long tassel. The 
head-dress is a strip of cloth or leather, 
sewn over with large turquoins, car- 
buncles and silver ornaments. This 
hangs in a point over the brow, broad- 
ens over the top of the head, and tapers 
as it reaches the waist behind. 

The ambition of every Tibetan girl 
is centered in this singular head-gear. 
Hoops in the ears, necklaces, amulets, 
clasps, bangles of brass or silver, and 
various implements stuck in the girdle 
and depending from it, complete a cos- 
tume pre-eminent in ugliness. 

The Tibetans are dirty. They wash 
once a year, and, except for festivals, 
seldom change their clothes till they 
begin to drop off. They are healthy 
and hardy, even the women can carry 
weights of sixty pounds on the passes; 
they attain extreme old age; their voices 
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are harsh and loud, and their laughter 
is noisy and hearty. 

The whole of the inhabited portion 
of Lesser Tibet abounds with signs of 
the religion of the country, Buddhism. 
Colossal figures of Shakya Thubba 
(Buddha) are carved on faces of rock, 
or in wood, stone, or gilded copper sit 
on lotus thrones in endless calm near 
villages of votaries. Chodtens from 
twenty toa hundred feet in height, 
dedicated to ‘*‘ holy’ men, are scattered 
over elevated ground, or in imposing 
avenues line the approaches to hamlets 
and towns. ‘There are also countless 
dykes of stone from six to sixteen feet 
in width and from twenty feet to a fourth 
of a mile in length, roofed with flattish 
stones, inscribed by the /amas (monks) 
with the phrase aum, etc., and pur- 
chased and deposited by those who wish 
to obtain any special benefit from the 
gods, such as a safe journey. Then 
there are prayer-mills, sometimes one 
hundred and fifty in a row, which re- 
volve easily by being brushed by the 
hand of the passer-by, large prayer-cyl- 
inders which are turned by pulling 
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ropes, and others larger still by water- 
power. The finest of the latter was in 
a temple over-arching a perennial tor- 
rent, and was said to contain 20,000 
repetitions of the mystic phrase, the fee 
to the worshiper for each revolution of 
the cylinder being from ten to thirty- 
five cents—value of our money—ac- 
cording to his means or urgency. 

The glory and pride of the pioneers 
ot Ladak and Nubra are the gonpos, or 
home of the monks. Their picturesque- 
ness is enchanting. They are vast ir- 
regular piles of fantastic buildings, 
almost invariably crowning lofty iso- 
lated rocks or mountain spurs, reached 
by steep, rude rock staircases, ‘chodtens 
below and battlemented towers above, 
with temples, domes, bridges over 
chasms, spires and scaffolded projec- 
tions gleaming with gold, looking the 
outgrowth of the rock itself. The 


outer walls are usually whitewashed, 
and 


red yellow and brown wooden 
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buildings, broad bands of red and blue 
on the whitewash, tridents, prayer-mills, 
and flags on poles, give 
color and movement, while the jingle 
of cymbals, the ringing of bells, the in- 
cessant beating of big drums and gongs, 
and the braying at intervals of six-foot 
silver horns, attest the ritualistic ac- 
tivities of the communities within. 
The gonpos contain from two to three 
hundred monks. ‘These are not clois- 
tered, and their duties take them freely 
among the people, with whom they are 
closely linked, a younger son in every 
family being a monk. 

Every act in trade, agriculture, and 
social life needs the sanction of sacer- 
dotalism, whatever exists of wealth is 
in the gonpos, which also have a mon- 
opoly of learning, and 11,000 monks, 
linked with the people, yet ruling all 
affairs of life and death and beyond 
death, are connected closely by educa- 
tion, tradition and authority with 
Lhassa. 

At Hundas, a superbly situated vil- 
lage, we were received at the house of 
Gergan, the monk: he is a landholder and 
the large house in which he made us 
welcome is his own patrimony. Every- 
thing was prepared for us. The mud 
floors were swept, cotton quilts were 
laid down on the balconies, blue corn- 
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A TIBETAN FARM 


flowers and marigolds, cultivated for 
religious ornament, were in all the 
rooms and the women were in gala 
dress and loaded with coam jewelery. 

Gergan’s home was typical of the 
dwellings of the richer cultivators and 
landholders. It was a large, rambling 
three-story house, the lower part of 
stone, the upper of large sun-dried 
bricks. It was adorned with projecting 
windows and brown wooden balconies. 
Fuel, the dried excreta of animals, is 
too scarce to be used for any but cook- 
ing purposes, and on these balconies in 
the severe cold of winter the people sit 
to imbibe the warm sunshine. 

The rooms are large, ceiled with 
peeled poplar rods, and floored with 
split white pebbles set in clay. There 
was a temple on the roof, and in it, on 
a platform, were life-size images of 
Buddha, seated in eternal calm, with 
his downcast eyes and mild Hindu 
face. In front on a table or altar were 
seven small lamps burning apricot 
oil, and twenty small brass cups, con- 
taining minute offerings of rice and 
other things, changed daily. 

In the usual living room of the 
family a platform, raised only a few 
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inches, ran partly round the wall. In 
the middle of the floor there was a clay 
fire-place, with a prayer-wheel and some 
clay, and brass cooking pots uponit. A 
few shelves, fire-bars for roasting barley, 
a wooden churn, and some spinning ar- 
rangements, were the furniture. A num- 
ber of small dark rooms used for sleeping 
and storage opened from this, and above 
all were the balconies and reception 
rooms. Wooden posts supported the 
roofs, and these were  wreathed 
with lucerne, the first fruits of the field. 
Narrow, steep mud stair-cases in all 
Tibetan houses lead to the family rooms. 
In winter the people live below, along- 
side of the animals and fodder. In 
summer they sleep in loosely built booths 
of poplar branches on the roof. The 
roofs are covered to the depth of two 
feet with hay, i. e. grass, and lucerne, 


which are wound into long ropes, 
experience having taught the ‘Tibe- 
tans that their scarce fodder is thus 
best preserved from breakage and 
waste. 

Our food in this hospitable house 


was simple: 
and stewed with honey; z/ 
curds and cheese, sour creai 


Apricots, fresh, or dried 
rilk, 
‘as, 
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beans, balls of barley dough, barley 
porridge, and ‘‘broth of abominable 
things.” Chang, a dirty looking beer 
made from barley, was offered with 
each meal, and tea frequently, but I 
took mine ‘‘on the sly.” 

I have mentioned a churn as part of 
the ‘‘ plenishings ” of the living-room. 
In Tibet the churn is used for making 
tea. I give the recipe. ‘‘ For six 
persons. Boil a teacupful of tea in 
three pints of water for ten minutes 
with a heaped dessert-spoonful of soda. 
Put the infusion into the churn with 
one pound of butter and a small table- 
spoonful of salt. Churn until as thick 
as cream.”’ 

Tea made after this fashion holds the 
second place to chang in Tibetan affec- 
tions. The butter according to our 
thinking is always rancid, the mode of 
making it uncleanly, and it always has 
a rank flavor from the goatskin in which 
it is kept. I saw skins of it forty, fifty 
and even sixty years old, which were 
very highly prized, and would only be 
opened at some special family festival 
or funeral. 
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Family life presents some curious 
features. In the disposal in marriage 
of a girl, her oldest brother has more 
‘‘say”’ than the parents. The eldest 
son brings home the bride to his father’s 
house, but at a given age the old people 
are ‘‘shelved,’’ or, in other words they 
retire to a small house which may be 
termed a ‘‘jointure house,” and the 
eldest son assumes the patrimony and 
the rule of affairs. 

It is difficult to speak of Tibetan life, 
with all its affection and jollity, as 
‘*family life,”’ for Buddhism, which en- 
joins monastic life, and usually celibacy 
along with it, on eleven thousand out of 
a total population of a hundred and 
twénty thousand, farther restrains the 
increase of population within the limits 
of sustenance by inculcating and rigidly 
upholding the system of polyandry, per- 
mitting marriage only to the eldest son, 
the heir of the land, while the bride ac- 
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cepts all his brothers as inferior or 
subordinate husbands, thus attaching 
the whole family to the soil and 
roof-tree, the children being re- 
garded legally as the property of the 
eldest son, who is addressed by them 
as ‘‘Big Father,” his brothers receiving 
the title of ‘‘Little Father.” The reso- 
lute determination, on economic as well 
as religious grounds, not to abandon 
this ancient custom, is the most for- 
midable obstacle in the way of the re- 
ception of Christianity by the Tibe- 
tans. The women cling to it. 

They say, ‘* We have three or four 
men to help us instead of one,” and 
sneer at the dulness and monotony of 
monogamus life. A woman said to 
me, ‘‘ If I had only one husband, and 
he died, I should bea widow; if I have 
two or three I am never a widow.” 
The word ‘‘ widow ” is with them a term 
of reproach, and is applied abusively to 
animalsandmen. Children are brought 
up to be very obedient to fathers and 
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mothers, and to take great care of little 
ones and cattle. Parental affection is 
strong. Husbands and wives beat each 
other, but separation usually follows a 
violent outbreak of this kind. It is 
the custom for the men and women 
of a village to assemble when a bride 
enters the house of her husbands, each 
of them presenting her with three 
rupees. The Tibetan wife, far from 
spending these gifts on _ personal 
adornment, looks ahead, contem- 
plating possible contingencies, and 
immediately hires a field, the produce 
of which is her own, and which accum- 
ulates year after year in a separate 
granary, so that she may not be penni- 
less in case she leaves her husband. 
The Tibetans, in practice, are very 
simple in their applications of medical 
remedies. Rubbing with butter is their 
great panacea. ‘They have a dread of 
small-pox, and instead of burning its 
victims they throw them into their rapid 
torrents. If an isolated case oc~ ‘he 
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sufferer is carried to a moun- 
tain-top, where he is left to 
recover or die. Ifa small- 
pox epidemic is in the pro- 
vince, the people in the vil- 
lages in which it has not yet 
appeared place thorns on 
their bridges and boundaries 
to scare away the evil spirits 
which are supposed to carry 
the disease. In ordinary 
illnesses, if butter taken in- 
ternally as well as rubbed in- 
to the skin does not cure the 
patient, the /amas (monks) 
are summoned to the res- 
cue. They make a mitsaf, 
a half life-size figure of the 
sick person, dress it in his or 
her clothes and ornaments, 
and place it in the court- 
yard, where they sit round 
it reading passages from the 
sacred classics fitted for the 
occasion. After a time, all 
rise except the superior 
monk, who continues read- 
ing, and, taking small drums 
in their left hands, they recite 
incantations, and dance wildly round the 
mitsap, believing, or at least leading 
the people to believe, that by this cere- 
mony the malady supposed to be the 
work of a demon will be transferred to 
the image. Afterwards the clothes and 
ornaments are presented to them, and 
the figure is carried in procession out 
of the yard and village and is burned. 
If the patient becomes worse, the 
friends are apt to resort to the medical 
skill of the missionaries. If he dies 
they are blamed, and if he recovers the 
damas take the credit. 

In the winter most of the missionary 
work among the Tibetans is done. The 
teaching in the mission school is simple 
and practical and includes the knitting 
of socks, of which from four to five 
hundred pairs are turned out each win- 
ter, and find a ready sale. The con- 
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verts meet for instruction twice daily 
and there is also daily worship. 

As the winter is the busiest season 
in mission work, so it is the great time 
in which the 


monks make house-to- 
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house visits and attend to festivals. 
Then also there is much spinning and 
weaving by both sexes, and toboggan- 
ing and other games, and much drink- 
ing of chang by priests and people. 
The cattle remain out till nearly Christ- 
mas and are then taken into the 
house. 

At the time of the variable New 
Year the monks and nuns retire to the 
monasteries, and dulness reigns in the 
valleys. At the end of a month they 
emerge, life and noise begin, and ail 
men to whom sons have been born dur- 
ing the previous year give chang freely. 
During the festival which follows, all 
these jubilant fathers go out of the vil- 
lage as a gaudily dressed procession, and 
forms a circle round the picture of a 
yak (ox) painted by the monks, which 
is used as a target to be shot at with 
bows and arrows, and it is believed 
that the man who hits it in the centre 
will be blessed with a son in the coming 
year. 

The religious festivals begin soon 
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after. One, the worshipping of the 
monks by the laity, occurs in every 
village, and lasts from two to three 
days. It consists chiefly of music and 
dancing, while the monks sit in rows 
swilling chang and arrack. At an- 


other, which is celebrated annually in 
every house, the monks assemble, and 
in front of certain gods, prepare a 
mumber of mystical figures made of 
dough, which are hung up and are 
Afterwards 


worshipped by the family. 
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the monks make little balls which are 
worshipped and one of the family 
mounts the roof and invites the neigh- 
bors, who receive the balls from the 
monk’s hands and drink moderately of 
chang. Next, the figures are thrown 
to the demon as a propitiatory offering 
amidst the firing of guns and ‘‘ hellish 
whistling.”” These ceremonies are 
called zse drup (a full life) and it is 
believed that if they were neglected 
life would be cut ‘short. 
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BY ADELAIDE 


T the close of an August day, the 
sun was sinking, a round red ball 
into the waters of Lake Michigan. 

To the little group of two women and 
one man seated on the sand, it was a 
glorious sight, for they were inhabitants 
of the city, where it is seldom possible 
to witness this phenomenon of nature, 
for which all conditions of cloud and 
atmosphere were peculiarly favorable. 

‘¢ What wonder,” said one, ‘‘ that the 
ancients imagined the sun to be a god, 
who traveled in his chariot across the 
heavens each day and then stepped out 
until another dawn?” 

‘* Yes,”’ replied her companion, ‘‘and 
do not those clouds look like regal cur- 
tains drawn around his car?” 

Thus they conversed while watching 
the gorgeous, ever-changing clouds, a 
sight which, though old as the world, is 
ever new to the appreciative observer. 
And they imagined they saw still other 
resemblances to giants and mythologi- 
cal characters. Their voices reached 
the ear of a barefoot boy passing idly 
by. He was dressed in the common 
clothes of a boy in summer, checked 
shirt, trousers frayed at the bottom and 
a battered straw hat. He was whistle- 
ing with the careless abandon of a boy 
who has nothing more serious on his 
mind than how to spend the long sum- 
mer day and to be home to milk the 
cows at night. It was late for this 
task and he was walking more quickly, 
when his attention was arrested by a 
remark of the younger lady : 

‘‘Now Pheebus is stepping out.” 

He looked around but could see no 
one. Then he noticed that these 
people were watching the sunset, a 
sight so familiar to him as to excite no 
comment. ‘True, he and his brothers 
had often imagined they saw animals, 
houses, etc., in the shifting masses, 
but who or what was Phoebus? He 
other 
unac- 


walked more slowly and heard 
names 


with which he_ was 
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quainted, Aurora, Apollo, etc. The 
rosy hues were fading; it would 
soon be dark, and he hurried homeward 
to the little town on the shore of that 
same lake, the greater part of whose in- 
habitants were employed in the numer- 
ous lumber yards. 

He was reprimanded by his father 
for being late, but he heeded not. His 
mind was full of thoughts of ‘those peo- 
ple and their conversation. Who were 
they talking about? Where’ was 
Phoebus! When the cows were safely 
in the barn and the hen house fastened, 
he sat for a little time on the porch in 
the dark. 

‘*Pop,” said he, ‘‘who is Phoebus?” 

‘*T dunno,” was the drowsy answer, 
‘*T guess he don’t live in this town.” 

The boy asked no more questions, 
and soon both he and his father were 
soundly sleeping. 

Again it was late in the afternoon and 
the clouds were rosy in the.west. At 
an earlier hour than on that other 
night, the boy came out to milk the 
cow and fasten the door of the shed. 
Back of the barn rose a hill, so it was 
called by these unfortunate westerners, 
who had never seen a mountain. But 
it was only an elevation from which the 
murmur of voices reached his: ear. 
Glancing upward, he recognized the 
figures seen on the lake shore. The 
chores were’ quickly finished and the 
boy, with new thoughts stirring in his 
mind, ascended the hill, which was one 
of his own favorite resorts. 

The three wanderers for a few days, 
from the hurry and rush of city life, 
were enjoying the unusual luxury of 
sitting on the grass and gazing up 
through the leafy branches. While 
doing this they were also drinking in 
the beauty of the scene before them. 
Below was the house and barn where 
they had just watched the chickens 
going to roost and the various prepara- 
tions for the night, including the oper- 
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ations of the boy. Still lower lay the 
houses of the town spread along the 
shore, and beyond the broad, beautiful 
expanse of the lake, overhung by the 
ever changing clouds reflected in the 
water. The book from which they had 
been reading lay open on the ground. 
The boy, who had come up behind the 
party, glanced curiously at the title, 
** Tanglewood Tales.”’ 

‘*Let us finish our story while the 
light lasts,”’ said the younger lady; then 
observing the boy's interest in the book, 
she added kindly, ‘*‘ Don’t you want to 
listen?” 

Gladly availing himself of the privi- 
lege, he listened to the conclusion of 
the story of the Minotaur, told in Haw- 
thorne’s inimitable style. 

‘*Does it tell about Phoebus, too ?” 
he asked, when the book was laid down. 

‘*Yes,’’ was the answer, ‘‘and about 
Aurora, Perseus and other folks like 
them.”’ 

The boy, who had never heard one 
of these names, looked astonished and 
said wistfully, ‘‘1 ‘spose books cost a 
lot ?” 

‘*VYes, if one has many,” replied the 
gentleman. ‘‘But perhaps you could 
get them to read from some library,”’ 
he added, impressed by the boy's ear- 
nest look. He did. not understand 
what was meant by library, and when 
its meaning was made clear, he looked 
at the little town lying below and said: 
‘*T wish we had one of them.” 

‘*T hope you will have some time,” 
remarked the gentlemankindly ‘*Some 


rich man may give the money for one. 
It may be you will do it yourself some 
day.” 

In the gathering twilight the new ex- 
pression on the boy’s face was not no- 
ticed. 


The shadows fell deeper, send- 


ARS 
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ing the visitors to their temporary 
abiding place and the boy to his hum- 
ble bed, where he lay with wide open 
eyes longer than he had ever done be- 
fore. 

‘*Some rich man—books—me—why 
not ?”” were the words that fell from his © 
lips before he sank finally into the 
dreamless slumber of healthy boyhood. 

The next morning life went on as 
usual. The boy saw no more of the 
strangers; they had returned to their 
daily work, refreshed by the memory 
of gorgeous sunsets and fragrant 
woods. The meeting with a barefoot 
boy passed entirely from their remem- 
brance, but the seed dropped that 
summer day grew and thrived. He 
still milked the cow and did the chores, 
and the little town grew in population 
and business. 


* * * * * * * * 


A few years ago, there was dedi- 
cated in one of the lake shore towns, a 
beautiful library building, which with 
its contents, was given forever for the 
free use of the inhabitants of the town. 
Its donor was one of their own citizens, 
whose fortune had been acquired in the 
business which gave the town its im- 
portance. He had lived in their midst 
from boyhood and all his sympathies 
were with the inhabitants, especially 
the young people of limited means. 
To them, in particular, was given this 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the world of books. Their grati- 
tude goes out to their benefactor, but 
they do not know how much they owe 
to a certain sunset, to Phoebus and the 
Minotaur. Among the treasures of ° 
the donor’s own library is a hand- 
somely bound volume of Tanglewood 
Tales. 
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WELLER’S NEW TENANT. 


BY ALBERT 


6¢ TF you want the house you'll have 
to decide before three o’clock. 
I’ve just sent a young man up to 
look at it,” the speaker glanced at a 
card which lay on his desk,—‘‘a Mr. 
John Shelton of Detroit; and if you 
don’t take it he will.” 

This was said by Mr. Weller in his 
real-estate office, toa man standing just 
within the door. 

‘* It’s rather a short time,’ the 
other replied. ‘‘ But I guess I'll take 
it—I’m pretty sure I will. The house 
is small. But there’s only two of us—”’ 

‘* And the rent is small,’’ Mr. Weller 
interposed. 

‘¢The rent is steep enough,’’ the man 
declared. ‘‘ You must know before 
three o’clock?”” he continued abruptly. 
‘*Well, I guess I’ll take it—I’ll let you 
know anyway.” 

There was the noise of his steps as 
he went down the stairs, followed by 
the noise of steps quickly ascending. 
Mr. Weller looked up from his work 
expecting the reappearance of his 
caller. 

**Oh! It’s you, Mason.”’ 

‘‘What did that fellow want? ’’ Mason 
asked in a significant tone. 

‘*Want? He wanted to rent a house. 
Why? Do you know him?” 

‘*Nothing. I know of him. He'll 
bear considerable watching, that’s all.” 
But somehow this gave an impression 
that there was much more. 

‘Well; he'll pay in advance. 
can*t run off with the 
That’s all I care 
carelessly. 

‘‘You’ve rented to him, have you?” 
the sheriff said. 

‘“No: but he’ll take the house, I’m 
sure, this afternoon.” 

‘What house?” the other inquired. 

‘* The one on Walnut street, next to 
Parker’s and just across the road from 
Jackson’s.”’ 

That evening Mason was walking up 


He 
house and lot. 
for,”” said Weller, 
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Walnut Street. It was after sundown, 
but before dark. Jackson: was work- 
ing in his front yard, raking the dead 
grass out of the lawn. Mason stopped 
and leaning on the fence called to him. 

‘* Hard at it, I see!” 

‘*Yes,” replied Jackson, straighten- 
ing up and drawing his shirt-sleeve 
across his sweaty forehead. Then he 
slowly walked over to the fence. 

‘*T want to keep things slicked up if 
possible,” he said, glancing about his 
door-yard. 

‘*You’re going to have some new 
neighbors I hear,” Mason remarked, 
jerking his head toward the house 
opposite and smiling as if it were a 
joke on the neighborhood. 

‘“*That so? I hadn’t heard of it.”’ 
Jackson turned so as to look at the 


house. ‘“Who’s Weller rented to 
now?” 
‘*Simpkins. Do you know him? 


Jack Simpkins?” And the smile on 
Mason’s face broadened. 

‘* Jack Simpkins,” repeated the other 
as if trying to call the man to mind. 

Mason grinned while he assisted 
Jackson’s memory. 

‘“*Slick-worker. Confidence man. 
Gambler. Don’t you know him? Wife 
suspected of shop-lifting, too.”” He 
ended in a guffaw. ‘‘ Make pretty good 
neighbors, eh ?”’ 

‘*Wasn’t that the sheriff talkin’ to 
you?” Jackson’s wife asked. Jackson 
had come into the house when it had 
become too dark to work in the yard. 

‘* Yes,” he replied. 

‘*What’d he want?” she question- 
ed. , 

‘* Nothin’. He said we was goir’ to 
have some new neighbors.” And his 
wife drew from him the whole conver- 
sation. 

‘*TIt’s a down-right shame to have 
such a family comin’ into the neigh- 


borhood,” Mrs. Jackson declared. 
‘I’ve a good mind to go and see 
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Weller and give hima piece 0’ 
my mind.” 

‘*Tt’ll no good,” Jackson said hope- 
lessly. ‘‘All’t Weller wants is to get 
the rent for the house. I wish some- 
body would buy it and move into it 
themselves. It ‘ould make a good 
home if ‘twas slicked up. Renters 
don’t take any int’rest in keepin’ up a 
place.” 

The next afternoon Mrs. Parker 
came in to make a neighborly call. 
Her husband was the book-keeper for 
the manufacturing company in whose 
shops Mr. Jackson was employed, as, 
indeed, were most of the men of the 


my 


neighborhood. 
There was a moment when neither 
was talking, and the sound of a 


heavily loaded dray came to their ears. 
Both women looked into the street. 

‘*] declare it’s them comin’ now,” 
Mrs. Jackson said. Then turning to 
her callers she continued: ‘‘ Have you 
heard about who’s goin’ to move in 
over there?” 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Mrs. Parker, indig- 
nant. ‘‘Isn’t it a shame? Mason 
told my husband last night. I'm glad 
to know something about them. It 
would have been just like me to rush 
right in and call the first thing.”’ 

‘* They’ve got things real nice,”’ Mrs. 
Jackson declared, viewing the dray 
critically. 

‘*'They’re new,” said Mrs. Parker, 
interested. ‘‘ That’s Black’s furniture 
wagon. It must be that the goods are 
right from his shop. 

‘*Yes,” continued Mrs. Jackson: 
‘* Andrew says that Ae dresses just like 
a minister. You'd never suspect any- 
thing bad, Andrew says. He wears a 
tall hat an’ a long coat; an’ looks as if 
he stepped out of a band box.”’ 

‘*That can’t be they that are com- 
ing then, can it?’ queried Mrs. Par- 
ker. ‘* But they’re turning right in 


there!”’ 

Mrs. Jackson viewed in silence for a 
moment. 

‘* Well; they’re movin’ ye see,” she 
said. 
They're 
ones, though. 


‘*An’ he’s got on his old clo’es. 
better ‘n Andrew's Sunday 
But they’re somethin’ 
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like Andrew’s—derby hat and the coat 
is short. S/e’s dressed real stylish.” 

The two across the way disappeared 
then, entering the house. 

After they had gone from room to 
room the young man asked: ‘‘ Well, 
Su, how do you like it?” 

‘*Oh, it’s going to be awfully cosy! 
The rooms do seem small after the 
large ones I’ve been used to. But | 
shall not mindthat. I shall not feel so 
lonesome when you are away, Jack, as 
I would in great, silent rooms.” 

They looked from this window and 
from that out upon the neighborhood. 
‘*Our place looks worse than any of 
them, Jack,” she commented. ‘‘ We 
must have it tidied up the very first 
thing after we get settled.” 

‘* Yes; I mean to rake up the door- 
yard as soon as I can, and mend the 
fence there where it is broken. There 
are several nice rose bushes that want 
trimming and training too. We shall 
look as nice as any of them in a few 
weeks,” he said with assurance. 

They were turning from the window 
when she stopped him. 

‘*Wait! There are two of our neigh- 
bors! I want to catch a glimpse of 
them.” 

Mrs. Parker had finished her call and 
Mrs. Jackson was walking with her to 
the gate. 

‘*They are watching the men put 
our furniture into the house, Jack! Oh, 
dear, I hope they are nice and that I 
shall like them.”’ 

‘*The agent said it was a splendid 
neighborhood: mostly working people 
who owned their homes.” 

**T shall not mind their being work- 
ing people if they are nice and 
friendly.” ‘Then turning suddenly ‘she 
added: ‘‘ Jack, you're a_ working 
man—we're working people ourselves. 
1 shall do my own housework!” 

‘*You’re mistaken,” Jack replied 
with mock grandeur. ‘‘I’m a com- 
mercial traveler and you are my wife!” 

Then they both laughed. 

Ten days later Jack bade his young 
wife good bye. 

‘* What will you do?” he lamented; 
‘*two weeks here all alone! I declare I 
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feel like a sneak-thief at going and 
leaving you so.”’ 

‘‘It cannot be helped, Jack. We 
knew it must be so. Besides I shall 


not mind it half as much as you think,” . 


his wife replied bravely. 

‘*T don’t see why it is we haven’t 
seen a neighbor to speak to since we 
came,’’ he complained for the third or 
fourth time. 

‘“They are waiting for us to get set- 
tled,”’ she excused. 

‘*But when I went to borrow that 
scythe,’” he repeated, ‘‘I know they 
were at home for I heard them. But 
no one came to the door though I 
knocked again and again.” 

‘* They didn’t hear you,” she said as 
she had said the first time he told 
her. 

‘*But I ‘most knocked the door in 
pounding,” he declared; and_ they 
laughed as they had laughed every 
time the story had been recounted. 

The two weeks were long ones to Jack, 
but they were infinitely longer to his 
wife. 

After his return there was much to 
tell and many things to show. All the 
rose bushes were budded; and there 
was a vine that she had found and that 
he must make a frame for before he 
went away again; the grass needed 
cutting too. As they stood on their 
little porch, she pointing this and that 
out to him, a noise in the next yard 
attracted them. 

‘*You haven't told 
neighbors yet,” he said. 
called ?” 

‘*No,”’ she replied, her face clouding. 
‘*T don’t know why, either. They 
must know we are settled. Oh, Jack, 
it’s been awful lonesome!” she cried, 
drawing closer as they entered the 
house. ‘‘I don’t know what I should 
have done if you hadn’t written every 
day, and mamma every other day. 
Maybe it’s just their way, though. 
Maybe they’ll call next week.” 

** Why don’t you call on them, Su?” 

‘*T? Call on them ?” she repeated, 
raising her head and looking him 
Straight in the face. ‘‘It’s not my 
place to call first.” 


me about our 
‘*Have they 


“Oh! I 
puzzled. 

Monday he was on the road again. 
It was ten days before he returned. 

‘* Well,” he said, after they had 
talked over a great many other things, 
‘*have they called yet, Su?” 

‘*No,”’ she answered, sadly, yet 
with a touch of indignation too. ‘‘I 
don’t see what makes them act so. 
Why, I wouldn’t treat a dog as they’ve 
treated me!—I don’t know what you'll 
think. But he’s ever so much younger 
than I. He’s nothingjbut a boy—it’s 
the grocer’s clerk that I’m talking 
about,” she explained, catching sight 
of Jack’s perplexed face. ‘‘I had to 
have somebody to talk to. He’s 
awfully dull about some things, or I 
shouldn’t have dared. I’ve made all 
sorts of little errands there. I’ve 
learned ever so much about grocery 
things. He’s real bright about such 
things. Then there was an agent: the 
only person that’s” been inside the 
house since you left. And, Jack—lI 
hope you won’t blame me; I couldn't 
very well help it. It would have been 
mean. I kept her here for over an 
hour talking—and the book only cost 
five dollars.” 

Jack’s merry laugh rang out, and she 
knew that she was not blamed. 

‘Do you know, I’ve thought that if 
it goes on in this way I’m going to 
have Dan come and stay with me dur- 
ing the vacation.” 

‘*We must get somebody to come. 
that’s certain,” Jack added. 

Mrs. Fowler was standing at her 
gate talking with Mrs. Jackson one 
day about a week later. Mrs. Parker 
comiug from down town stopped a 
moment to speak to them. 

‘* Have you called on our new neigh- 
bors yet ?’’ Mrs. Fowler asked, laugh- 
ing, and looking towards the Weller 
house. 

‘*Well, I think not,” she replied 
with emphasis. ‘‘Isn’t it awful!” she 
added abruptly. ‘‘To all outward ap- 
pearances they are real nice people.” 

‘* They have slicked up the yard and 
seem to take an interest in things,” 
said Mrs. Jackson. 


didn't know,” he said, 
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** She plays the piano beautifully!” 
remarked Mrs. Parker. 

‘-I know—I heard her playing and 
singing ‘* Rock of Ages” yesterday,”’ 
said Mrs. Fowler. 

‘‘Why I call that sacrilege!” de- 
clared Mrs. Jackson with a shocked 
air. ‘It’s scandalous to have such 
people in the neighborhood.” 

‘*It’s too bad that there are such 
people in the world,’’ lamented Mrs. 


Parker. ‘* And they’re so young!” 
‘‘He don’t seem to be at home 
much,” began Mrs. Fowler; then she 


cried: ‘‘I declare, there she comes now! 
I’m goin’ in!” 

‘* No, don’t,” interposed Mrs. Jack- 
son, hurriedly. ‘‘She’ll know you run 
just on heraccount. Wait till she goes 
by. I want to get a good look at 
her.” 

So they stood their ground. 

[t was not easy for the young wife 
to pass them. Her first impulse had 
been to retreat. fy some intuition she 
felt that she was being discussed. 
Perhaps a different social code did ex- 
ist here. Perhaps she was expected to 
make the first advances as Jack had 
suggested. She could speak to them 
in passing, at least. 

‘*Did you ever!” 
Fowler. 

‘*Such brazen effrontery!’’ gasped 
Mrs. Parker. 

‘*Well, I wasn’t caught,’’ declared 
Mrs. Jackson with slow enunciation. 
‘* You women both returned her bow, 
but I was enough for her!” 

‘Why, I never dreamed of such a 
thing,” began Mrs. Fowler. 

‘‘Nor I either,” caught up Mrs. 
Parker. ‘‘ Did you see how I blushed? 
Just like a girl!” 

‘““There she comes now,’ pointed 
Mrs. Jackson. ‘‘ She’s just be’n round 
the block. I declare—I believe she 
did it just on purpose! ” 

Jack’s wife flew up the steps and into 
the house. 

**Oh, Jack! Oh, ma’ma! What does 
it all mean?” she cried, dropping into 
a chair and covering her face with her 
hands. ‘‘I shall die! / shal/ die! One 
never spoke at all! And the others 


exclaimed Mrs. 


’ 
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acted scandalized! Oh! what does it 
mean? What does it mean?” Great 
tears rolled between her fingers. 

Her brother Dan came the next day 
but one. After him was a letter from 
her father. 

‘* Your letter is so short and vague,” 
he wrote, ‘‘that we hardly know what 
is the trouble. But we have packed 
Dan off by return mail, and instructed 
him to write everything.”’ 

‘*Why, Su,” the boy exclaimed; 
‘* You act as if you were starved to see 
me!” He hardly knew what to make 
of his reception. He was more used to 
being told that he was a bother and a 
nuisance. 

The next day Dan was swinging on 
the gate and watching a boy in the 
street try to fly a kite. 

‘*You haven’t got tail enough on,” 
he called to the boy after the third 
failure. Then jumping down he ran to 
his assistance. The other received 
him rather coolly, but Dan did not mind 
that. He was an expert at kite flying, 
and assumed control at once. 

‘* There,” he said, after lengthening 
the tail. ‘*Now I'll boost it for you. 
Wait till there is a good breeze—till I 
say ready!” he called to the other end 
of the line. 

Then after a moment: ‘‘ There now!’ 

The boy took a few quick steps up 
the street and the kite flew prettily in- 
to the air. 

‘*Let out more string!” Dan cried 
and ran to join him. He followed the 
boy into the next yard. 

‘*Does she pull much ?” Dan asked. 

‘* Pretty much,” the other replied; 
and then he called his mother to come 
and look at his kite. 

Dan stepped up and took hold of the 
string. 

‘My! she does pull,” he declared. | 

Mrs. Parker came out where the boys 
were. 

‘*Oh!”’ she exclaimed, as her eyes 
found the kite after an extended search 
of the heavens. ‘‘ Why, Tommy, your 
kite does fly splendidly!” 

‘‘Who is your friend?” she asked 
after a moment, at the same time smil- 
ing a welcome upon the well-dressed 
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young stranger, with the bright, manly 
face. 

‘*Belongs to the Simpkinses,”’ re- 
plied Tommy, with a jerk of the head 
towards the house in the next yard. 

‘*Oh!”’ said his mother, with an ap- 
preciative start and a sudden change of 
countenance. 

‘*Who’d you say I belonged to?” 
Dan asked with a puzzled look. 

‘*To the Simpkinses,” the boy re- 
peated. ‘*Don’t you? That’s where 
you came frgm.” 

‘*T belong there,’’ Dan admitted. 
‘*But their name isn’t Simpkins. My 
sister Su—Mrs. John Shelton—lives 
there. I am visiting her. My name 
is Dan Coleman.” 

Mrs. Parker showed a keen interest, 
and began to question. 

‘* Where is your home ?” she asked. 

‘* Detroit,” replied Dan. 

‘* Any relation to Judge Coleman ?” 
Mrs. Parker smiled increduously as she 
spoke; she remembered seeing this 
name in the city papers. 

‘*Yes ma’am,” Dan answered simply. 
‘* He’s my father.”’ 

Mrs. Parker was  dumfounded. 
What then of the story Mason had 
told ! Had there been a mistake? If 
so it was time it was corrected. The 
talk that had been going on in the 
neighborhood was no light matter. She 
must know the truth and at once. She 
must see Weller. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Parker 
came out of the house attired for the 
street. 

‘‘I'm going down town, Tommy,” 
she said in passing the boys. ‘‘ Don't 
get into any mischief while I’m gone.” 
Then she walked away rapidly. 

It was not long before she returned. 
Mrs. Jackson sitting before her window 
saw the other pass her own gate. 

‘*Good land! where’s Mis’ Parker 
goin’ this mornin’? All fixed up too! 
Why !——-why! Is the woman crazy ? 
She has turned into the Simpkins’! 

Mrs. Jackson sat there for an hour, 
her amazement growing with every 


moment. At last she saw Mrs. Parker 
come out and go on to Mrs. Fowler’s. 
She could stand it no longer. Put- 
ting on her sun-bonnet, she hurried 
across the street and entered the house 
before Mrs.: Parker had composed her- 
self enough to take the chair which 
Mrs. Fowler offered. 

It was late two or three nights after 
this; Dan had gone to bed, but his 
sister still sat up listening to the sound 
of every footstep. At last there was 
one which made her spring to her feet. 
Listening she heard it turn into the 
yard and come up the steps. With her 
lips close to the door, she said: 

‘¢ Jack?” 

‘* Hello, Su.” 

Then the door flew open. 

It was perhaps ten minutes later that 
she suddenly broke off what she was 
saying to exclaim: 

‘Oh, Jack! it’s all right now! 
They’ve called! And what do you 
think was the reason they hadn’t called 
before?” 

She waited until he said, ‘‘I don’t 
know.”’ 

‘*They thought you were a gam- 
bler!”’ 

She told him then all that she had 
learned. 

‘*TIt was allahorrible mistake. Mrs. 
Parker felt so badly about it, and wanted 
to know how I ever stood it—that | 
broke down. Jack, I cried before 
her.” 

‘*She cried too, I saw the tears in her 
eyes or I should hate her as long as I 
live. Mrs. Fowler called the next 
morning. She lives on that side. 
And Mrs. Jackson—she’s the one 
where you went to borrow the scythe— 
she called in the afternoon. They felt 
awfully sorry. I couldn’t get them to 
talk about anything else. Mrs. Fowler 
said she felt all cut up; and Mrs. 
Jackson said she should always feel 
mean about it. I know I shall like 
them all. I told them that I didn’t 
blame them under the circumstances. 
And I don’t. Do you Jack ?” 
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_ Robson listened to one of 
the world’s prima donnas sing, 

“The Old Folks at Home,” 
with varied feelings, which caused him 
to remain strangely silent in the midst 
of the party of gay friends with whom 
he had gone to the opera that night. 
Ward Robson, by untiring industry and 
much patience, possessing a natural 
aptness for business and financial mat- 
ters, was fast climbing the ladder of 
prosperity; even now he was recog- 
nized as one of the rising young men of 
the city. 

It was the old story of the poor boy 
coming to the city and prospering won- 
derfully. Yet back of it all there were 
reasons why ithad beenso. There had 
been honesty, faithfulness and grit, 
with a determination to succeed. But 
the dozen years or more had left their 
impress upon his face, his bearing, his 
heart. 

It had been a big fight but he had 
won—wealth and position. 

To-night amid the lights and flowers, 
the glimmer of jewels and satins and 
the waving fans, the sweet voice of the 
singer had recalled another scene, 
vastly different. 

‘*T wonder how they are anyway,” 
he thought. ‘‘ I’ve been so busy and 
its been years since Mary wrote. She 
was to be married soon, then, and the 
old folks were to have a home with her. 
Ten years ago! how heartless they 
must think me; and let me see, father 
must be nearly seventy and mother too. 
Ah, I believe I’ll go home and see them 
once more. I've got time now, if I 
choose to take it. My business is in 
good shape. Yes, I'll go home. I 
ought to have gone years ago. But I 
dare say little Mary has seen to them 
all right.” 

Then he excused himself from his 
gay friends and went to his hotel, still 
hugging the comforting thought to him- 
self that little Mary had done all that 
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he had failed in doing, and he took the 
midnight train for that far off country 
home. 

The evening of the following day, an 
hour after dark, he was set down ata 
little railway station on the edge of a 
wood, the nearest point he could make 
to reach the old home. 

‘*Tt’s a good two miles walk from 
here. I remember these old woods 
quite well. 

‘*T used to hunt for nuts and squirrels 
through them often when a boy. 
Heigho, here goes; the snow’s pretty 
deep and it’s cold as Greenland, but I 
think I'll make it. The country hasn’t 
improved very much since I left. Whew! 
how that winds cuts!” 

And Ward buttoned his furred over- 
coat closer around his neck and strode 
onward. 

By and by alight gleamed forth from 
a little wayside cottage, a very faint 
light, it shone from a small window in 
the very room where Ward was born. 

‘*Look rather forsaken, things do. 
Poor old father, I suppose he isn’t as 
spry to work as when I left him—I 
don’t see why I didn’t come sooner. 
But if anything had happened, Mary 
would have written.”’ 

Then, having reached that little 
window he peered in, and this is what 
he saw. 

An old man with hair quite gray and 
an old woman gray, too, who sat be- 
fore a small fire. 

The old woman lay back in the old 
rocking chair he remembered quite 
well. The old man seemed busy over 
a pot of something on some coals. 
About the old woman’s shoulders there 
was wrapped a blue patchwork quilt, 
one of little Mary’s own making, as 
he vividly recalled—but where was little 
Mary? and—and why didn’t they have 
a better fire, and why was everything 
so desolate? 

With his heart thumping as if it 























would suffocate him he knocked softly 
on the door. 

He heard his father come slowly over 
the uncarpeted floor with a decided 
limp. The door was then opened and 
he stood within its threshold. 

The old man’s eyes were dim; he 
did not recognize the handsome, well- 
dressed stranger. 

‘*Come in!” he said, wonderingly, 
and Ward slowly advanced; he could 
not speak. 

The old woman sat bolt upright in 
the old rocker. Ah, when the light 
fell upon his face she knew—what 
mother wouldn't have known! 

‘*My son! my son!” 

She was in his arms once more, his 
strong arms, and she looked upon his 
face again, the face of her eldest 
born. 

‘*Ward.” said the old man, touching 
his furred coat gently. ‘‘ Ward, is it 
really you?” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied the son, huskily. 

‘*Thank God!” exclaimed the old 
father, sinking into his chair. ‘*‘ We— 
we didn’t know we'd ever see you 
agin.” 

‘‘T’ve heard nothing from you,” 
began Ward, with an effort at control. 
‘*Mary didn’t write.” 

‘Mary!’ exclaimed the old man. 
‘‘ Mary died ten years ago; yes, she 
died jist afore her wedding day was to 
come off. There wasn’t any one to 
write, you know, ‘cause mother and I 
can’t, an’ we hated to ask the neighbors; 
then we lost your address.” 

‘*And—and,” said Ward, taking 
one of the hard wooden chairs, ‘‘ how 
have you lived ?”’ 

The old man looked down at the 
floor and made an effort to hide the 
poor old shoes that scarcely covered 
his feet. 

‘Oh, we did purty well. We didn't 
use ter be quite so old. I got work 
when I could, an’ mother she helped 
Mis Smith now an’ then. We got 
along purty well till last year. We 
aint been able to pay the taxes or do 
much lately.” 


The wind shrieked anew; a strong 


blast caused the one little lamp to 
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flicker, and the fire was fast dying 
down. 

‘*You'll freeze!”’ exclaimed Ward, 
suddenly, aroused to the real and true 
situation. ‘*‘Havn’t you any more 
wood ?” 

‘*There’s a little. I was agoin’ to 
try to cut some to-morrow—for Mr. 
Smith lets me have some of the rough 
branches he don’t care to cord up.” 

Ward relinquished the clinging hand 
of his mother, bent over and kissed her 
gently, then arose. 

‘*T’ll see what I can find. Mother 
that old quilt is a poor protection, I’m 
going to chop some wood so you can 
take this.” 

And he took off his overcoat and 
wrapped it tenderly about her. 

‘*Oh!” she protested, ‘‘ Don’t. How 
pretty and soft it is!” 

Ward went out into the frosty night, 
and aided by a newly-arisen moon, 
managed to find an ax. Then he 
looked about for something to chop up; 
wood he found none, except a part of 
a rotten old log. 

But his one strong point had ever 
been to make things go. He had been 
a man of resources, if not tenderness. 

In a moment the old folks were 
startled by blows loud and fierce quite 
near them. 

‘*It’s the old kitchen!” cried the as- 
tonished old man. ‘‘ Why he'll spile 
the house!”’ 

The old woman, peeping out from 
the warm coat, laughed tearfully. 

‘* Now, father, don’t fret. Ward al- 
ways knew what he was about, and it’s 
time the old shed was torn down.” 

They had a fire after that, and as the 
flames leaped high in the old chimney, 
Ward turned to them, a strange flush 
rising to his cheek. 

‘* Have you had any. supper ?” 

‘*La, now,” said his mother, ‘‘I 
clean forgot, I’ve been so surprised 
and delighted. You’re hungry.” 

‘*Me!” exclaimed Ward, ‘‘ indeed 
I’m not; but I feel like I ought to go 
hungry the rest of my life.”’ 

‘*We've got a little meal; I was jist a 
gitten ready to make some mush when 
you knocked, my boy. Your mother’s 
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been crippled so with rheumatism, I've 
been the cook lately,” explained the 
old man deprecatingly. ‘‘I'll go on 
with it now. You used to like it when 
a boy—but we had milk then.” 

Ward sat and watched his father as 
he prepared that frugal supper, and 
when he brought forth the old blue 
earthenware bowls, that as a boy had 
seemed so appetizing when filled with 
steaming porridge, remorseful tears 
filled his eyes. 

Gently he drew his mother’s chair up 
to the table, and when his old father 
bowed his head, and said ‘‘ Let us be 
thankful,’’ he echoed the prayer from 
the bottom of his heart. 

‘Thank God he had come in time.”’ 

They didn’t sleep any that night, 
they were too happy. But at day- 
break Ward hurried off, telling them 
he would soon return, which he did in 
Mr. Smith’s handsome new sleigh. 

Then he folded them in its depths 
snugly, with the rugs and robes he 
had brought, and away they dashed, 
whither they could not tell. 
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They were taken to a near town and 
provided with such wearing apparel as 
made them both feel shy. 

**La,” said the old mother, ‘‘ who'd 
a thought I’d ever have a real silk 
gown, soft as satin, an’—an’ as fur you, 
father, | declare you look likea par- 
son. 

‘*We are going home, now,” said 
Ward. ‘‘ You are to live with me, you 
know, after this.”’ 5 

‘*Are we!” exclaimed his mother, 
taking his arm proudly,and feeling sure 
she was the happiest woman in the 
world. While the old father followed 
them, thinking: 

‘*What a man he is! And he didn't 
know Mary was dead; he hadn't forgot 
us ‘tall.” 

But when Ward Robson returned to 
his friends they felt that a change had 
come over him, something they could 


not understand. There was a new 
earnestness, thoughtfulness, gentle- 


ness that well became him. And once 
or twice they heard him whistle softly 
the air of ‘**‘ The Old Folks at Home.’ 


Nes 


A RAINY DAY. 


oe not the shadows 


And the gloom about, 


The sky will clear 


And the sun come out. 


“Tis a benediction 


Of the heavens there, 


And the sky is hidden 


Awhile in prayer. 





Frank H. Sweet. 
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774 that my great 
Now I am 

not sure that anyone will believe this, 
for the idea that there were little babies 


T was in the year 1 
grandmother was born. 


away back in those dim, musty old 
days, is almost incredible. It does 
seem that, if there were any people at 
all, they must have all been old, must 
have been old all their lives, and very 
stately, and a little tiresome. How it 
was possible for any one to live any 
way, in those times when there were 
no railroads, and telegraph lines, fe- 
male lecturers, dynamite, and all the 
glorious civilization of the age, is a mys- 
tery to me, but they did live, actually 
lived, and laughed, poor things. The 
girls all tried to look pretty then, as 
they do now—tricked themselves out 
in gowns of most ridiculous shapes, 
and never once dreamed that they were 
old fashioned, and that I would laugh 
at them one day. ‘The young men too 
were all gallant, and paid court to the 
ladies, and ate and drank, and toiled 
when they could not help it, and wore 
clothes that were just as absurd as those 
of the women. All this wastrue inthe 
year 1774, when my maternal great 
grandmother was born. They named 
her Polly for somebody who had been 
born further back even than that, tho’ 
by common consent the epithet ‘‘lit- 
tle” was added, and for years she was 
known all over the neighborhood as 
‘Little Polly.” Those were perilous 
times in which the life of Little Polly 
was budding. England and the colo- 
nies were Carrying on an argument in a 


most shocking manner, and Polly’s 
father, my double great grandfather, 


Jack Gilbert, was one of the dispu- 
tants. Jack wasa Whig, and so also was 
Little Polly, who used often to say, 
‘““Me’s a Hig, me is’ Alas! alas! that 


my stately old great grandmother should 





have talked such ridiculous English, 
but she did, and there is no help for it 
now. 

Little Polly was about as pretty a 
child as nature could make her, and 
nature had to do all that was done, for 
there was precious little art in that 
community in those days. She had 
plenty of rich color in her cheeks, was 
well formed, strong and healthy, and 
when one year old could eat things 
which I suppose would kill outright 
most children of three in these degene- 
rate times. She fluttered about in the 
sunshine all day long, generally forget- 
ting to wear her bonnet, and never 
wearing her shoes when it could be 
helped. This thing of casing one’s feet 
in stiff leather is nothing but a modifi- 
cation of Chinese cruelty any way, and 
I wish to enter my solemn protest 
against it, Ido hope that we shall all 
go baretooted in Heaven. Little Polly 
had a wealth of soft brown curls, a pair 
of soft brown eyes, a pretty little mouth, 
and a plump, round, sunny, little face, 


dotted with freckles, and she didn’t 
care if it was. 
What were freckles to Polly! She was 


the joy of the household, and also it’s 
ruler. She claimed almost every thing 
on the place, had no end of pets, and 
got no end of petting. One of Polly’s 
chief delights was to hunt eggs, it was 
such fun to hear the old hens cackle 
and then run to see where they had 
laid. To search through the barn and 
underneath it, among the stables, and 
all over the whole place. And then 
sometimes to find a nest brimful of 
beautiful snow white eggs, with one of 
them still warm—what in the world 
was equal to that. And there is alittle 
girl sitting at my side now, that we have 
named Polly, and who is just as fond of 
hunting eggs as her ancient mother 
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was. The old blue hen was Little 
Polly’s very own. Ah! me, that there 
should have been old blue hens, away 
back in those dead days, also. Why the 
little Polly of these times has a blue hen, 
and who shall say that she has not de- 
scended through some hundred genera- 
tions from the old blue hen that the 
other Little Polly owned nearly a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. 

All the eggs that old Blue laid be- 
longed to Little Polly, and she might 
do with them whatsoever she pleased. 
As it was before the days when mission- 
ary hens were invented, Little Polly 
generally ate them, or gave them to 
old blue to sit on and turn into chick- 
ens. 

The war between England and the 
colonies, was getting along rather 
badly for the latter, and Jack Gilbert 
was away from home most of the time 
now, fighting the redcoats and the 
Tories. How I dislike that word Tory 
—there is an aversion to it deep down 
in my very bones. I have an impres- 
sion some how that all the Tories were 
cruel, bloodthirsty, murdering scamps, 
the last one of them, while all the men 
on the other side were brave patriots, 
and noble, tender hearted gentlemen. 
It is almost incomprehensible to us now 
that there could have been any Tories 
at all; but men are rarely ever all 
agreed upon any subject. There are 
even two opinions as to whether I am 
a good natured fellow or not, which of 
course is perfectly absurd. 

In the summer of 1780, when little 
Polly was six years old, a raiding troop 
of Tories, led by a_ blood-drinker 
named Barton, came into the commu- 
nity where my double great grand 
father lived. These Tories had no oc- 
casion to love Jack Gilbert, for they 
had more than once suffered severe 
loss at the hands of him and his men, 
and they had sworn if they ever caught 
him, to form a strong attachment be- 
tween his neck and the first conven- 
ient limb. The rumors which pre- 
ceded these raiders were by no 
means of a soothing nature. It was 
reported that they rejoiced in destruc- 
tion and murder, and that Barton fre- 
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quently set up little children as targets 
for his men to shoot at, while he him- 
self had often shot the nose off of a 
little baby at fifty paces. Suddenly 
one morning the home of Jack Gilbert 
was surrounded by these king-cringers, 
who had come upon business evidently. 
The yard was full of them, and very 
soon the house also. My double great 
grandmother was a woman of much 
nerve, and must have had some of my 
blood flowing in her veins, for she bore 
herself on that occasion marvellously 
as she should have done. 

‘* Where is Jack Gilbert?” the 
soldiers inquired. 

‘‘Where you ought to be,” she 
answered, ‘“‘ fighting for his country.” 

‘Come ! no lies, woman! ”’ they ex- 
claimed in that courtly style for which 
so many of the Tories were famous. 
‘Tell us where Gilbert is, or we will 
run the old rat out with fire.” 

‘*T tell you,” she replied, ‘‘he is 
away with his men fighting.” 

‘*And I tell you,” said one of the 
troopers, ‘‘we have heard that he is 
somewhere about here, and we mean 
to swing him up to a limb in the next 
fifteen minutes, so boys hunt him out!” 
And immediately a thorough search 
over the entire place was begun. 

Jack Gilbert, however, was safe be- 
yond their reach, with his little band, 
but he was destined to meet Barton’s 
troopers before long, and there would 
be a general reckoning for this days’s 
work. In order to more easily find my 
double great grandfather—I suppose 
that was the reason—the Tories stole 
the only horse that Mrs. Gilbert had 
left, killed all her sheep, took away all 
the corn, and deliberately shot down 
a large number of her chickens. Poor 
little Polly knew enough about these 
desperate men to know that they would 
probably take away everything they 
got their hands upon, so in the midst 
of all the confusion and terror, she 
slipped out of the house, ran to the 
barn and climbed up into the loft to 
hide more securely a treasure which 
she had up there. Brave Polly ! there 
must have been a great deal of my 
blood flowing in her veins. The treas- 


























ure which she had was a nest with 
eight eggs in it, which belonged to her 
and old Blue. She carefully covered 
it with straw, and then started away, 
and came back and covered it some 
more, and started away again. Then 
fearing that the Tories would find her 
precious eggs after all, she gathered 
them up in her little apron, meaning to 
take them with her, but when she 
reached the ladder which led down 
from the loft, she discovered that all 
the barn below was full of smoke and 
fire, Some of the troopers had set 
fire to it, in order to ‘‘ run out the old 
rat, Gilbert,” so they said, and now 
the flames were bursting through the 
cracks between the logs, and the smoke 
was rolling up around Little Polly 
faster and faster. She ran to the win- 
dow in the loft and looked down into 
the yard where some of the Tories 
were. With one little hand holding 
tight to the apron full of old Blue’s 
eggs, and the other stretched out in 
piteous appeal, she stood there crying 
for help. But there was none to help 
except the child-killing Tories, even if 
they could. A few moments more and 
the whole barn would be wrapped in 
flames, and poor Little Polly ! 

The membranous’ croup in_ the 
throat of any one of several hundred 
little babies, strung out from Adam 
down, would have finished me, a leak 
in the ark, asword thrust, a stray bullet, 
and I never would have been! There 
was but one chance out of infinity that 
I should get here at all, and it was in 
danger a million times. Now here I 
am about to be burned to death ina 
barn, nearly a hundred and twenty 
years ago, with my great grandmother, 
and there are none to save me buta 
band of murdering Tories, and perhaps 
they can not, or will not. America 
was saved by the patriots, but if I am 
saved at all it must be by Barton or 
one of his troopers. The suspense is 
terrible. 

Rush in you freedom-hating Tories, 
before I am burned to death, rush in 
and save my Little Polly, for much de- 
pends on her, very much! I do, and 
who shall say what depends on me? So 
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rush in, for pity’s sake, and mine, and 
save my little six-year-old great grand- 
mother! Quick as thought this man 
Barton, who is reported as having shot 
the noses off of innumerable babies, 
at incredible distances, springs to the 
barn and begins to climb up the side 
rapidly. His hands are burned by the 
flames on the inside, but on he climbs 
until he reaches the window and, plac- 
ing One arm around Little Polly, lift 
her out gently. 

‘* Please, sir, you won’t take my eggs, 
will you?’’ she inquires, pleadingly; 
and this bloodthirsty Tory answered 
in tones as soft as those of a mother: 

‘* No, no, little one, I would not 
harm you, or take your eggs for a 
king’s ransom.” 

Then he descends cautiously, but 
quickly, and in a few moments Little 
Polly is placed safe in her mother’s 
arms, but Barton’s hands are burned 
terribly. 

‘*T had a little girl once like her, 
madam,” he said, and there was a 
husky sound in his voice, ‘‘but I lost 
her, and may God forbid that such a 
sorrow should ever come upon you. I 
fight for his majesty the king, God 
save him, and it is my duty to destroy 
or subdue as many of the armed rebels 
as I can, but I stop there. This war 
has made brutes of most of us, and 
my men are often more cruel than 
the stern necessity of the time de- 
mands, but we do not hurt little 
children. And now, since I am con- 
vinced that Captain Gilbert is not 
here, I will order my men to with- 
draw.” So after they had seen that 
none of the other buildings were liable 
to take fire, Barton and his terrible 
men rode away. 

My double great grandmother was 
left almost wholly destitute of food, but 
devoutly thankful that Little Polly had 
been spared. Poor old Blue was lying 
in the yard with a bullet hole in her 
body. Little Polly gave the eight 
eggs, which she saved so heroically, to 
a brown hen, who in time turned them 
into chickens, and they in time laid 
other eggs that were turned into chick- 
ens also; thus onand on. And who 
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shall say that the descendants of old 
Blue are not scattered to-day in as 
many places as those of little Polly? 

A few days after the raid, Jack Gil- 
bert and his patriots met Barton’s 
troopers, and a sharp engagement fol- 
lowed, in which Barton was wounded 
and captured, while several of his men 
were killed. Capt. Gilbert carried 
Barton to his home, where he was ten- 
derly nursed and finally given his lib- 
erty. 

After the war was over the two men 
grew to be fast friends, and were for 
many years close neighbors. Little 
Polly never forgot the day on which 
the Tories came and the barn was 
burned; and nearly ninety years later, 
after she had wandered far down into 
the nineteenth century, and grown to 
be a little child once more, she told 
the story to me over, and over, and 
over again. 


NAT’S RECORD. 


BY J. A. DAVIS. 
ON’T kick that dog, Jack. 
I wouldn't allow the presi- 
dent of the United States to 
abuse him,” said Captain Smith to 
Jack Abrams. 

‘*What’s he good for? MHe’s too 
old and stiff to run. I'd shoot him if 
he were mine,” answered Jack. 

‘*Not if you knew him as well as I 
do. That dog’s got a record. Some 
day you may wish you had one half as 
good.” 

‘*A dog with a record ! 
heard of such a thing ?” 

‘You may if you'lllisten. Perhaps 
it will teach you to treat dumb animals 
kindly. If I did not know that the 
great Creator is as wise as he is good, 
I would say that He sometimes makes 
mistakes when he puts a man’s soul 
into an animal’s body, and the soul of 
a brute in the body of a man.” 

‘* Do you believe he does ?” 

‘‘T don’t say that it is so for sure; 
but it seems sosometimes. No matter 
though. I was going to tell about 
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Nat. I will use words that you under- 
stand, rather than those used by 
sailors; for, you see, a sailor forgets 
if he must stop to explain his words, 
what he was telling.” 

‘*T can understand sailor language; 
but no matter.” 

‘*More than a dozen years ago I 
commanded the /ersey, as pretty a 
brig as ever sailed out of port. We 
were ready for sea and waiting for my 
wife and little boy, Dick, to come on 
board. Watching for them at the 
gangway, I saw a crowd of boys, yell- 
ing like savages, chasing a dog down 
street. He had a kettle tied to his 
tail and did not know what to do or 
where to go. _ As he came to the pier 
he saw me, and may have thought, as 
he rushed up the gangway, that I 
would help him. Nor did he wait long 
before that kettle was cut loose and 
flying overboard, and the boys forbid- 
den to come on the Jersey. 

‘**You ought to have seen that 
dog lick my hands and follow me 
around, and try to show how thankful 
he was. You need not be told that I 
would not send him ashore after that; 
and everyone on the brig was glad that 
I didn’t. 

‘*Nat, as we called him, was a favo- 
rite at once, and learned to do what 
the sailors wanted of him. But he 
liked Dick best of all. In fair weather 
the two romped over the deck; in 
storms huddled together in the cabin. 

‘*One day a storm caught us near 
the coast. We tried in vain to beat off; 
and in the night struck. It was awful 
weather. I said my prayers then as 
never before; in fact I began to pray 
in earnest, and have kept it up since. 
It was a mercy that the brig held to- 
gether until morning, for it seemed 
every minute that she would pound 
herself to pieces. She would had she 
not been strong and new, and had not 
the tide gone down and left her more 
easy. When light enough we saw that 
the shore was near, but so steep and 
rocky that we could not land, even if 
able to pass safely through the surf.” 

‘* Had you no boats ?” 

‘*One had been washed overboard, 





























and the other stove to pieces. Our 
chances for escape were small, I tell you. 
Had not my wife, while hugging our 
little boy and pressing her pale cheek 
against his face, urged him not to cry, 
and promised that his father would 
soon find a way to get all ashore, I 
. might have given up in despair. 

‘‘While the mate and I were trying 
something new, we saw people gather 
on the top of the rocks, and a man 
climbing down. He motioned with 
his hands, and the mate said he meant 
we must send a line ashore. If he 
called to us it was useless; we could 
hardly hear each other with our faces 
right together. Then I tied a float to 
a thin line and threw it as far as I 
could hoping it would drift ashore; 
but the current carried it far away 
from the man. I don’t know what we 
might have tried next, had it not been 
for Nat. 

‘He kept busy watching me and run- 
ning to Dick to lick his hands and face, 
as if to say that it would be all right by 
and by. When I threw the line the 
dog caught hold of a rope’s end and 
jumped up where he could look over 
on the water. The rough seasent him 
down with a howl. But his movements 
set me thinking. 

‘* “Nat, can you take a line ashore?’ 
I asked, after pulling in the float. 

‘““Of course he did not understand, 
but I fastened a thin line to his collar, 
leting him have the end in his mouth; 
and then, pointing to the man on shore 
told him to take him the rope. At first 
he was ready to leap over, but the wa- 
ter was too dreadful; and he jumped 
down and ran to Dick. 

‘**What, Nat! Won’t you take the 
line ashore to save Dick ?’ I asked, and 
led him back. Then, patting his head, 
I cheered him on, and pushed him 
overboard. 

‘*Soon he came to the surface and 
started for the shore. He was a cap- 
ital swimmer, for he had been trained in 
the water by the sailors, so did well in 
the rough sea. It was a desperate 
struggle, though; for now he was on 
the top of a wave, again under it; now 
tossed this, then that way; here was 
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rolled over and over, there hurled about 
as if by an unseen giant; yet the faith- 
ful fellow kept on for the shore. He 
seemed to reckon for the current; and 
was making for the shore and the only 
possible landing place. Though tossed 
about and tumbled over, he hardly lost 
his bearings for a moment; yet the pull 
of the current on the line was drifting 
him below the man. The line moved 
out more and more slowly, and I feared 
the brave fellow was exhausted, and 
that he could not make way against 
the current to the landing place. But 
before he reached the shore he turned 
and slowly worked his way up along 
the rocks, yet far enough out to keep 
from being dashed against them. Then 
I saw an immense roller go as if deter- 
mined to hurl him to his death. After 
it broke Nat appeared, as though he 
had plunged under and allowed the 
wave to break above rather than against 
him. There was a little relief, and he 
made good headway toward the land- 
ing. I could see him every few moments 
and saw that he was approaching. 
Then he disappeared. <A few seconds 
later, it seemed an hour, I saw the 
man jump and grab something. He 
had the line. Then he pulled the dog 
from the water, whether alive or dead 
I could not see, nor had I time to 
watch. 

‘*Others were coming down to help, 
and we on board had all we could do to 
get a thicker line, and then a hawser, 
ready, with a pulley on it, and a line to 
draw that pulley to the shore. The 
hawser was drawn ashore, one end fas- 
tened to the rocks, and we fixed the 
other to the top of the stump of our 
only mast standing. Then we slung 
a strong basket to the pulley, put a 
sailor in the basket, and the men on 
the rocks drew him through the surf. 
I tell you we were glad to see one of 
our number safe. When the basket 
came back my wife and little Dick 
were put in, and a net tied over tokeep 
them from being washed out. Though 


badly tumbled about in the water they 
got safely ashore too, and before the 
brig broke up every one of the crew 
stood on land. 
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‘*T reached the top of the rocks last, 
and found Nat standing on three legs 
by little Dick, licking his face and 
hands. You’d better believe I felt like 
hugging that dog almost as much as I 
did like kissing my boy. 

‘*They told me that Nat seemed dying 
at first; yet he was carried to the top, 
and everything possible done to save 
his life. Not until he heard Dick’s 
voice did he open his eyes and look 
around. Then he got better, and be- 
fore I reached shore he was able to 
stand on three legs—the other was 
broken; and beside that he was badly 
cut and bruised. 

‘*From that day Nat has never 
wanted for a friend when one of the 
Jersey's crew was around. And I tell 
you, my boy, they mean to take care 
of him as long as a bit of breath re- 
mains in his body. Nat is what you 
may call a hero. He’s got a record!” 


A LECTURE ON ANATOMY. 
BY MARGARET REYNOLDS—GORSELINE. 


a4 ELLO Johnny! Johnny Knapp, 
wait a minute—I’ve so’thin’ 
‘portant to tell you.” 

‘* Well, hurry up, Joe! I've got to be 
home by five o’clock with the groceries.. 
Now you come with me and we'll talk 
as we go along; for if I don’t get back 
in time Peninah will give me Jesse.” 

Joe Green was quite out of breath 
with running, but soon recovered 
enough to say the ‘‘so’thin’ ’portant,”’ 
which was this: 

‘*Say, Johnny, do you want to go to 
a lecture to-night? I have two tickets, 
‘cause pa’s one of the trustees of the 
church. Professor Larkins is goin’ to 
have areg’lar show there!” 

‘* A reg’lar show out of a lecture? I 
don’t see how that can be! I don't 


want to go to no old lecture as dry as 
salt mack’rel—I can’t understand them, 
and I get sleepy. 
talk about?” 
“Oh,” said Joe, reassuringly, ‘‘ this 
will not be dry! Why, it’s goin’ to be 
on anatomy; and, best of all, he has a 
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skelicon. Haven’t you seen the bills? 
They say that the skelicon is articu- 
lated. Now, I don’t see how that can 
be, if it’s a sureenough one! Whatdo 
you say ‘articulate’ means! You were 
always good at definitiuns.” 

‘*Well,” replied Johnny, articu- 
late’ means to utter articulate sounds 
—to make the elementary sounds of a 
language.” 

‘*That’s just what I thought, and 
I’m bound to go to find out how a skel- 
icon can make sounds! You'll go with 
me, won’t you, Johnny?” 

‘*T don’t know. I must see pa first, 
of course. He don’t like me to be out 
late, alone.” 

**Oh, as to that, I'll go home with 
you and find out if he’ll let you go, and 
after the lecture stay all night with me. 
I tell you, Johnny, it’s goin’ to be a 
bang-up affair' We'll not get tired. 
The professor’s goin’ to ’zamine peo- 
ple’s heads, too!”’ 

***Zamine people’s heads!” repeated 
Johnny, for the first time partaking of 
his friend’s excitement, and looking be- 
wildered as visions of soap and towels 
and sometimes fine-toothed combs 
flitted through his mind. 

‘*Why, don’t you know,” explained 
Joe, ‘‘ our heads are like the earth, all 
over hills that are called bumps, and by 
their size the Professor can tell how 
smart people are.” 

‘*T don’t believe in any such non- 
sense!’’ said Johnny, emphatically. 
‘*My head ain’t bumpy ’less I run 
against so’thin’, and then I don’t think 
the bumps would tell how smart I was. 
I think it would show I’d been smarter 
if Ihadn’t. I b’lieve pa thinks there’s 
so’thin’ in this, cause one day he said 
my bump of combatness was too big 
when I wanted to whip Ben Jones for 
callin’ me Jacky Sleepy, ‘cause my 
name’s John Knapp.” 

The groceries were bought and de- 
livered, and as soon as Mr. Knapp 
came home from his office two excited 
boys interviewed him. 

Amusements were few in the village, 
and Mr. Knapp was always glad when 
there was anything wise and morally 
safe for his motherless little boy to 
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attend; so his consent was readily 
given to go to the lecture and home 
with Joe afterwards. 

When tea was over the two boys 
started for Joe’s home, happy in the 
thought of the coming treat, and too 
good-natured to be provoked into a 
retort when their prosecutor, Ben 
Jones, called out after them: 

‘« There goes little Josie Green, 
And wherever he is seen 
You’re sure to see Jacky Knapp 
If he can leave his old pap.” 

Ben was a bad boy that Johnny and 
Joe would not associate with; hence 
the persecutions. 

The doors of the church would not 
be open to the public for an hour or 
so, and this gave Johnny time to reflect 
on the advisability of spending a night 
away from his father. After a short 
silence he said, reflectively. 

‘Joe, I believe I’ll go home after 
the lecture. Pa has nobody but the 
house-keeper to talk to in the morning, 
and she’s not very good company and 
is as cross as the forked roads most of 
the time. I would not see him till to- 
morrow night, as I would have to goto 
school from here. Ask your mother to 
let you go home and stay with me.” 

After a little argument, and finding 
that no amount of persuasion could 
induce Johnny to change his mind, 
Joe went to his mother and got her 
consent to the change of program. 

So, with the understanding by Mr. 
Knapp that both boys were to stay at 
Green’s overnight, and Mrs. Green 
thinking they would be safely housed 
at Mr. Knapp’s, the twain started for 
the lecture. 

They were early, but there was plenty 
to interest them till the professor 
would begin. There were charts rep- 
resenting the human frame, plaster 
busts, a skull, and most conspicuous of 
all, a skeleton. 

When the lecture began the boys 
were quite interested, for they could 
understand the meaning of most that 
was said. ‘The phrenological examina- 
tions, especially the pairing off of young 
ladies and gentlemen suited to marry 
each other, were very amusing, as they 
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knew all the mated couples; and when 
Albert Ray was selected as a suitable 
husband for his sister Mary Jane they 
giggled right out, at which Professor 
Larkins looked severely at them, caus- 
ing them to shrink into as smalla place 
as possible in the capacious pew that 
they occupied alone. 

At last they began to grow tired. 
They had listened in vain for the skel- 
eton that hung in front of the pulpit to 
articulate. There it was, hideous to 
look at, yet strangely attractive to them. 
They were half afraid of it, even with 
all the people around them. They held 
a whispered consultation about going 
home, and even raised to their feet to 
start; but the professor gave them an- 
other sharp look and said with a terri- 
ble frown, ‘‘ People will please be seated 
and keep quiet till the lecture is over 
and not disturb the intelligent part of 
the audience who came here for instruc- 
tion!’’ As no one else had moved they 
knew he meant them and immediately 
sat down. 

They kept their eyes steadfastly on 
the horrid shape that swayed in a breeze 
that came through the open windows. 

The pew had a door that shut it off 
from the aisle, and they snuggled up 
close to this, leaning against each 
other, and soon they were lost to all 
sights and sounds in a profound slumber. 

The lecture closed, and the profes- 
sor’s property was left for another en- 
tertainment on the succeeding evening. 
In the bustle and confusion of leaving 
no one saw the sleeping boys, and they 
slept on serenely and sweetly. 

About two o’clock they began to 
grow uncomfortable. The moon had 
risen and threw a pale, sepulchral light 
through the church; the windows had 
been closed below and lowered at the 
top, and a strong breeze had been 
blowing fer some time. The rattle of 
charts and rustle of paper finally caused 
the boys to start up wide awake. 

Where were they, and what hideous 
sights were before them! 

The first thing that they saw was a 
skull, grinning at them. Queer, fan- 
tastic shapes were everywhere. ‘Turn- 
ing their heads at a rattling sound, 
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there swung the skeleton! It was 
moving and making a squeaking noise. 
Surely it was about to articulate! They 
had been disappointed that it failed to 
do this during the lecture, but they had 
no desire to wait tohear it now. They 
jumped to their feet, and as if with one 
motion, sprang toward a_ window. 
Johnny reached it first and crack, 
crack, went the glass flying in every 
direction as he landed on his feet in the 
street. 

Joe did not go through the hole that 
Johnny had made, but went through 
another pane of glass and immediately 
came tumbling after his friend. But 
Johnny did not wait for him. Each 
boy started as fast as he could run for 
his own home. 

It was a good night for glaziers. 
Peninah was wakened by a violent ring- 
ing of the door-bell, but before she was 
fairly out of bed, crash went one of the 
windows, and without fully arousing his 
father in rushed Johnny, tumbling into 
bed with all his clothes on, even to his 
shoes. He was not a very comfortable 
bed-fellow as he hugged up close to 
his parent, and when seized with a new 
fit of trembling, bringing his stout 
shoes scraping down along his father’s 
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shins, he was brought to his senses a 
little by the stern paternal voice which 
said, ‘‘ John, get out of this and undress! 
I'd as lief sleep with a bag of augurs as 
with you with your button shoes!” He 
crawled out and made due preparations 
for sleeping. At last his father got an 
understanding of the trouble out of the 
confused jumble of skulls, ghosts, arti- 
culated skeleton and church, and after 
much soothing and petting Johnny fell 
into a troubled sleep. 

About the same scene was enacted 
at the Green’s. 

Each family had, by the arrange- 
ment of the boys, been at perfect ease 
at their non-appearance. 

It was some time before Joe and 
Johnny entirely recovered from their 
fright, and the other boys were quick 
to associate the court-plaster-stripped 
faces with the broken glass, and grad- 
ually the story leaked out, and our 
heroes’ bumps of combativeness were 
aroused bya mere mention of skeleton; 
and when at school the word “articu- 
late”’ was in the lesson to be defined, 
there was a significant giggle from all 
but two boys, and at these every eye 
was directed, to be gratified by lower- 
ing and vermillion faces. 




















OPING to help at least one of 

those who chance to read, as 

much as I have been helped by 
other’s pens, I come before you for a 
chat. I have often wondered if those 
who advocate that a tempting meal 
must, under all circumstances, be set 
before the husband, were ever placed 
where they had each day about twice 
what they felt able to do. If the wife 
isa slave to broom and dust pan, to 
fashion, fancy work or something of 
the kind, perhaps the husband has a 
right to a portion of her time and 
strength for the preparation of his 
meals, but have they a right to expect 
anything but plain, well cooked meals 
in case of a delicate woman or one who 
does all the house-work for a large 
family ? For whom does she do all 
this work? surely not for herself: each 
member of the family contributes his 
or her share, and those who make un- 
necessary demands upon her strength 
and time are unworthy the effort to 
keep them in good humor. Knowing 
a few such, perhaps I am driven to the 
other extreme in this opinion. Then it 
is repeatedly said ‘‘ Never fail to meet 
your husband with a smile.” Think 
you it is in weak human nature to al- 
ways force a smile when your body is 
racked with pain, or at best you are so 
tired you can hardly stand, as the result 
of your efforts to keep up with the other 
work and please his fastidious taste, to 
preserve his temper when you felt that 
your strength is worse than wasted, for 
you are inviting dyspepsia, which in 
some cases causes still daintier appe- 
tites and greater irritability. Only 


the other day we read that every per- 
son consumed an average of four tons 
more food than was good for them. 
Any sane person knows the result of 
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still go on coaxing 
It has been wisely 
said that Americans dig their graves 


over eating, yet we 
up the appetite. 


with their teeth. Now would it not be 
better to expend a little more time in 
the training and care of your children 
and your own self culture? or if not 
that, help some other poor overworked 
mother to an hour’s needed rest. The 
more carefully the young are trained 
the better, prepared they are for future 
citizens, fathers and mothers, and your 
influence is handed down through them 
to future generations; there is no end 
to it; it is beyond human calculations. 

I believe in humoring to quite an ex- 
tent for sake of peace, but after trying 
very hard to convince Mr. Jones that 
his happiness did not depend entirely 
upon luxurious food, if he still insisted 
on having it, and my hands were al- 
ready full to overflowing, he would get 
a polite invitation to provide help, or 
economize somewhere else in labor, 
sufficient so that I could furnish the table 
to his taste without having to sew half 
of the night, while he was sleeping the 
sleep of the just. I am keeping a fam- 
ily together with the aid of a girl 
through the summer months. I en- 
deavor to use my time as I think most 
beneficial to all, all things considered. 
I have had the same girl several sea- 
sons, and we both consider our health 
much better when in the sun part of 
the time, then when over the hot stove 
day after day; and as we enjoy making 
ourselves useful, it is mutually under- 
stood we are to work out of doors 
some, aad, it being to their interest, I 
would like to catch the men folks com- 
plain ng if the dessert chances to be 
abseit at dinner. Through the busy 
seas n we generally have short cake for 
dinner, as fresh fruits are always plen- 
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tiful, and we can bake that while get- 
ting the remainder of the meal. Our 
menu usually consists of vegetables 
(more or less of which we manage to 
preserve the whole year round), meats, 
bread and butter, and we never set 
down to the table without pickles and 
sauce of some kind: fresh fruit in the 
summer, canned fruit, maple syrup, 
apple butter or jelly in winter; given 
this, with what extras I see proper to 
add, our men folks never complain. 
But perhaps they are exceptions, for 
they will eat a cold dinner or cook their 
own if necessary; and better yet, eat 
poor bread without a word, knowing 
that after I have done as well as I 
know how, I feel bad enough at best. 
My father once said to mother: It seems 
to me you do an enormous sight of 
baking, and I have a mind to keep ac- 
count of the pies you bake in a year, 
that being a fair sample and easiest 
kept track of. That memoranda now 
lies before me, and turning over its 
leaves I find these entries: July 3rd, 
baked eight pies; July 9th, eight more; 
13th, eight; 17th, seven; zoth, seven; 
24th, nine; 27th, nine; August 2nd, 
ten; and so on all through those hot 
summer months, till we come to the 
end, finding total six hundred and 
thirty-seven pies. The thought alone 
gives me the backache, and I say to 
myself: ‘‘ Poor mother; why didn’t 
you make us do with half the amount 
and take a little needed rest; surely no 
one would have complained; the child- 
ren would have sometimes wondered 
where the pie was, but a word would 
have satisfactorily explained its ab- 
sence.’’ I suppose, like most mothers, 
she thought the childhood of those six 
growing boys would be a blank but for 
the remembrance of mother’s dough- 
nuts, cakes and pies. Doubtless I ate 
my share, but I have yet to be convin- 
ced that it adds one whit to the sweet- 


ness of my childhood. If - of the 
sterner sex read this, I hear ’ say: 
‘*She has never been a moth * yet 
a boy; hence is not supposed ‘OW 
how necessary these things are he 
stomach of a growing lad;”’ but S 


of a tired mother rise up befor. 
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and I cannot help thinking she needed 
rest worse than we needed all that 
pastry. A day came when those hands 
were folded forever, and an older half 
sister came home, who was so haunted 
with the fear that she was going to run 
out of something she would often bake 


with two or three days’ supply of 
the same thing yet on hand. She 
died and the rolling pin fell into 


my hands. Ikept a girl, but my 
health was poor and though I nar- 
rowed things down considerably I 
still often went beyond my strength. 
The folly was beginning to dawn upon 
me, but was not sufficiently developed 
to enable me to entirely break loose 
from the idea that everything which 
came in my way and seemed at all 
necessary, must be done if I died doing 
it, so I went along a few months in the 
old rut, ever trying to get out of it; 
but the places for exit were rather 
slippery, and I finally balanced it up 
and concluded I would have to go out 
with a bound if I ever got out. The 
matter was put before the house and 
all were agreed, having said before 
they could get along with less, but 
never until then had I been able to 
solve the problem as to what I would 
do if sickness or unexpected company 
caught me unprepared. 

I also decided I could systematize 
things so that I could do without a girl 
one-third of the year though little bet- 
ter then an invalid. You should have 
seen the horrified looks thrown at me 
when I first suggested it. They seemed 
to think I had gone stark mad and no 
wonder, but I knew what I was talking 
about when I argued that good manage- 
ment did half the work, and in spite of 
their opposition and insinuations that I 
would be under the sod before spring, 
I discharged the girl. A widow lady 
was only too glad to give me a good 
general day’s work each week and I 
look back to that winter now as the 
easiest one of my life. I managed to 
have at least one article baked besides 
bread in case of company at the 


eleventh hour, and I whipped up pud- 
ding, cooked eggs and things, that 
seemed easier than standing over the 





























kneading board half a day at a time 
and the boys often remarked then that 
I had so many dainties on the table 
they could not do justice to it all with- 
out overeating. The ‘‘school-marm” 
insisted on boarding with me, too, so 
it was agreed that she was to take what 
was provided, without complaint or go 
where she could get better, and I made 
no changes in my plans. Rice pud- 
ing, sauce, eggs, cold meats, celery 
and winter radishes, served me in good 
stead when I occasionally ran out of 
baked food for her dinners, and if 
worst came to worst I gave her the 
privilege of baking a cake herself or 
going without till I felt like baking one. 
We are the best of friends, to-day, 
proving that she thought none the less 
of me for my independence. The next 
winter the boys did the washing, so I 
got along with an occasional day’s work 
from a neighbor and since that time I 
have been able to do it all myself by 
using care and forethought. My 
schemes for saving time and steps have 
been worth a gold mine to me as well 
as a benefit to my hired help, who, so 
long as they stay with me at least, I 
force to some extent to work more with 
their brain and less with their hands, 
as we daily work side by side, and 
some, if not all appreciate it, finding 
they can do so much more with less 
fatigue. 

Dear mothers, I entreat you especi- 
ally to pause ere it is too late, and ask 
yourselves if you would not rather have 
good health, long life and a little time 
to enjoy your children so soon to grow 
up and pass on away from you, than to 
have an overflowing cup-board, every- 
thing from cellar to garret in the best 
of order regardless of your feelings, and 
then be supplanted by a step-mother as 
the result of overtaxing yourself. When 
on your death bed, you will then think 
it did not matter so much after all if 
the wrinkles were not all out of the 
stockings, underwear and bedding. 


Women can do nearly everything be- 


cause they rule those who command 
everything— Ba/zac. 


GOSSIP. 


GOSSIP. 


BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 


H yes, I know that it is wrong; 
that it is being denounced every- 
where and at all times, this grow- 

ing tendency to gossip. I cannot help 
it. I have something on my mind, 
and ‘‘I’m going to tell.” 

If the subject of this sketch should 
happen to read it (oh! I hope they 
will not!) I will defend myself by 
claiming—and it is the truth—that I 
have an object in gossiping. I want 
to point a moral for the ‘‘ June brides,” 
and if they learn a lesson from this 
true story, and are thus enabled at the 
very beginning of their married lives, 
to take a stand that will save them an 
endless amount of worriment and re- 
gret in the future, I shall be satisfied. 
And who would not be willing to be 
‘‘ written up” if such an object might 
be accomplished. 

In the winter came the invitations to 
visit two old school friends, and I was 
delighted to accept. How well I re- 
membered the beautiful, attractive 
girls, the favorites of the class; and 
now after five years of married life I 
have met them for the first time since 
the graduating honors. I had often 
wondered what they were making of 
their lives, and if their talents, which 
were certainly pronounced, when I last 
met them, had been wasted; and I was 
glad to satisfy my curiosity concerning 
their home life. I had simply heard 
that one had married ‘‘ well,” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Grundy, and had all that 
heart could wish, and that the other 
had ‘‘ thrown herself away” by marry- 
ing a poor man. 

Knowing that both of the girls had 
been reared in wealthy homes, with 
servants to command, and a very little 
opportunity to study the arts of house- 
keeping and home making; and had 
married almost immediately after leav- 
ing school, it was not surprising that I 
was curious to learn how they had suc- 
ceeded in their home life. In accept- 
ing these invitations I decided to visit 
first the one who had married ‘‘ well.”’ 
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It is useless to attempt to describe 
her home; all that wealth and culture 
and refinement could devise had been 
combined to make it perfeet in every 
detail. Oh no, I do not intend to tell 
the old story of unhappiness because of 
an uncongenial husband, and warn all 
would-be brides to shun the rich men, 
and marry only for love, and the 
poverty that is supposed to accompany 
it, in story life. Marry for love of 
course, love first love always, but if 
with true love is offered riches, your 
sphere of usefulness, as well as enjoy- 
ment, will simply be widened, and 
the opportunity for doing good should 
not be neglected. 

But to return to this home of ease 
and luxury—the devoted, cultured 
husband was certainly all that could be 
desired by the most exacting wife, and 
the two beautiful, healthy children 
were enough to fill any mother’s heart 
with pride and hope and joy. But in 
spite of all this, only a few hours had 
elapsed after entering this seeming 
paradise of a home, before I began to 
notice a little undercurrent of restless 
dissatisfaction, and our chats together 
soon revealed the fact that this beauti- 
ful, talented woman, with such rare 
opportunities for a grand life, was not 
a good home-keeper; and all uncon- 
sciously to herself she was allowing 
herself to change from the attractive 
girl of five years ago into a peevish, 
fretful woman, who would certainly 
spoil not only her own life, but that of 
her husband and children if her eyes 
were not opened in time. 

Why should she be a housekeeper, 
do you ask, when she has servants to 
do her bidding? Excuse me, I did not 
say housekeeper, but home-keeper, and 
how much this word implies! It is cer- 
tainly desirable, yes, and necessary, 
whether rich or poor, for every married 
woman to thoroughly understand every 
department of housekeeping, even if 
there is very little occasion to put this 
knowledge to practical use. But the 
duties of home-keeping imply not only 
to this, but far greater responsibilities. 
There certainly can be no higher pleas- 
ure for any woman than to create a 
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happy home, and even if one can afford 
to hire others to attend to the wants 
and necessities of its members, the 
forming and the keeping of the bright, 
successful home atmosphere rests ever 
with the mistress. 

I wondered at this lack of true hap- 
piness, in the otherwise ideal home, 
but it did not take long to ascertain the 
cause. I questioned her concerning 
her talents, of which she seemed so 
proud during her school life, and was 
surprised that she did not find comfort 
and pleasure in following some one 
study, now that she had such abundant 
leisure; but she complained that soci- 
ety demanded so much of her that she 
really had no ambition to study. Quer- 
ies as to her housekeeping abilities 
soon revealed the fact that she had 
given but little time or thought to 
house-wifely arts, as the experienced 
decorators and furnishers had taken 
complete charge in furnishing the home; 
her dinner parties and other entertain- 
ments demanded but little thought on 
her part, as they were always placed in 
the hands of caterers and specialists; 
the housekeeping was given to the care 
of the numerous servants; and even 
the wants of the children did not seem 
to have any special interest for her, as 
they were in charge of competent 
nurses. Soon through the whole list 
of topics, that should be of vital in- 
terest to her as home-keeper, there 
seemed to be no special necessity for 
exertion on her part; and, harsh as it 
may seem to say it, she is fast becom- 
ing a weak repining woman, complain- 
ing of the inefficient servants, and the 
growing coldness of her husband. The 
brilliant mind, attractive face, and 
ready sympathy and companionship 
which had proved so attractive to the 
lover, are now a constant disappoint- 
ment to the husband; and all because 
she had not the we//-power to make the 
most of her grand opportunities. 

Now just a glimpse in the other 
home where the bride had ‘‘ thrown 
herself away.’’ A greater contrast in 
the home atmosphere could not well 
be imagined. The prophesies of sym- 
pathizing friends (?) had _ certainly 























proved untrue in this case. How the 
sight of her face took me back to the 
old school days, and how little she had 
changed from the bright laughing girl 
of five years ago. Even the name of 
mamma from baby lips did not make 
her seem older, and only deepened the 
dimples as she lovingly turned to an- 
swer the call. Poor? Not by any 
means. She lived in a modest little 
home, I will admit, and kept only one 
maid-of-all-work, but her handsome, 
thoughtful husband (who was rapidly 
prospering, aided by her economy and 
thoughtfulness) and bright, loving little 
daughter, were more to her than 
wealth, ease or luxury. Finding that 
she could thus help her husband, she 
had made good use of her talents and 
was fast developing into a brilliant, at- 
tractive woman, much sought after on 
account of her true worth. It did not 
take long to learn the cause of the 
home happiness. Early in her married 
life she had learned the secret of true 
home-keeping. 

‘*To tell the truth, 
in one of our confidential talks, 


” she remarked 
"<I ao 


not enjoy drudgery among the ashes 
and pots and pans, and finding that we 
could not well afford a servant, I soon 





























found that I could turn some of my so- 
called talents to account and thus earn 
enough to pay for having all the rough 
work done, and at the same time keep 
on improving myself and keep myself 
some in touch with Gerald’s work and 
studies. You see I believe in a certain 
amount of selfishness on the part of the 
wife and mother,” she continued laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ especially if the family are not 
conscious of it; I know a wife and 
mother is better loved and appreciated 
if she keeps herself attractive and 
abreast with the times, than if she sac- 
rifices herself to the supposed comfort 
of husband and children, only to find 
at last that she has dropped out of their 
studies and interests in her efforts. I 
determined from the first to thoroughly 
understand every department of house- 
keeping, even if I did not always find 
it necessary to do all the work. As 
soon as I found that Gerald could not 
give me all the comforts to which I had 
been accustomed, I resolved, if pos- 
sible, to master the difficulties, and I 
learned very early in married life, that 
studied cheerfulness is one of the great- 
est secrets of successful home life. 
That neatness not only in dress but in 
furnishing the table and in the house- 
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hold arrangements, will soon become a 
habit, if followed persistently at first. 
That healthful habits, nourishing food 
and good ventilation will go far 
towards making a contented husband, 
a bright, interesting child and a happy 
home atmosphere. That economy in 
the wardrobe, the table and in furnish- 
ing will greatly help to strengthen the 
family purse, and that it is the first 
duty of the wife to thoroughly appreci- 
ate and practice these things and then 
to save herself, in every possible way, 
all unnecessary work and worry.” 

How I treasured her words! for | 
realized that these confidential remarks 
contained a valuable sermon for home- 
keepers. I think I have never seen 
a more contented servant than hers, 
and I soon found that this ‘‘ studied 
cheerfulness” on the part of the mis- 
tress had much to do with it. That it 
does not pay to give way to temper, 
and thus place yourself on the level 
with the servant, who perhaps may be 
glad to have this excuse to ‘‘talk 
back;”’ but that it does pay to have 
certain rules, and to point out any 
omission or disobedience so firmly that 
there will be no attempt to repeat it, 
and at the same time to keep the home 
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atmosphere so bright that the girl will 
be loth to leave it. 

How very much depends upon the 
self control of the home-keeper after 
all! There are so many occasions for 
a ‘fit of the blues,” and it is so easy 
to give way to them amid the vexations 
of housekeeping. The daily annoy- 
ances that seem so slight in them- 
selves and yet mean so much to the 
mistress, often crowd upon each other 
until they seem to forma perfect moun- 
tain of trouble, and with nerves ting- 
ling and head aching, one is so ready 
to speak the sharp word that will per- 
haps bring an angry retort from the 
husband, or the surly looks and unsat- 


isfactory work from the _ servant, 
and cause a cloud on the baby 
face, and a_ peevish, fretful day. 


We all know just how it works, let the 
ruler of the home life pause a moment, 
and forget the little grievances long 
enough to count the blessings, and 
presto! what a surprising change! A 
murmured apology will bring a loving 
smile, and a hearty farewell, from the 
husband as he hurries off to business, a 
word of commendation soon brings a 
burst of song and rapid, thorough work 
from the kitchen, and smiling thought- 

































fulness soon suggests amusement that 
will keep the little one entertained and 
contented for many hours. The nerves 
are quieted, the heart is light, and the 
daily duties become a pleasure instead 
of a task. It pays! Don’t it? 


BEDROOM FURNISHINGS. 

HE past decade has wrought a 

vast improvement in the arrange- 

ment of our sleeping rooms. We, 
as a sensible people, have learned that 
our bedrooms are not merely ‘‘ night 
storehouses,’’ but that they need as 
great care, especially from a sanitary 
standpoint, as do other parts of the 
house. 

We have learned that proper ventila- 
tion is an essential: that our bedding 
must be of a material which may be 
readily and quickly cleansed; that the 
furnishings must be, not only harmoni- 
ous, but light and cheerful. 

The bedrooms of the fifteenth cen. 
tury which .we illustrate, and similar 
ones of a later period with heavy drap- 
eries, puffy feather beds and stuffy 
chairs are but little used in this age. 

The bedsteads are invariably of 
lighter and more open build, the 
bureaus, chairs, etc., of wicker or cane 
on light but substantial woods: drap- 
eries are entirely excluded save for the 
light mosquito canopy over the bed and 
the light hangings over the windows. 

Carpets, if used, are of light weight 
ingrain and usually of a small, delicate 
pattern: matting is very much in vogue 
for bedrooms, and is certainly most 
suitable for the purpose, especially in 
summer. In colder weather a few rugs 
about the room will add warmth to the 
matting-covered floor. 

In the matter of bedding, hair mat- 
tresses are preferred to allelse, though 
for less expensive mattresses, husk or 
excelsior with cotton tops are comfort- 
able and cleanly. Pillows made of 
feathers are universally in use, but are 
slowly being replaced by the more 
beautiful but less comfortable pillow of 
hair, The outer coverings should con- 
sist, if possible, of light weight woven 
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blankets or comforters, so made that 
they may be washed without too much 
effort, at least twice during the time 
they are in use. 

The toilet articles in use are lighter 
than they were some years ago, but 
greater in number, for one is expected 
to complete their toilet before leaving 
the bed-room, even to the last detail: 
hence soaps, powders, brushes, towels 
and cloths form a necessary part of 
the bed-room furnishing. 


BEDROOMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The bed has an awning with drapery 
round it. On one side is an armchair, 
and by its side the night table. A large 
bench with cushions stands in front of 
the huge fire place. This room served 
also for a sitting-room and dining-room 
as is still the fashion amongst the mid- 
dle class families in France. See illus- 
tration number one. 

The furniture of bedroom 
is of 


the 


shown in the second illustration 
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old polished oak. ‘he armchair at 
foot of bedis draped to match window 
and bed curtains, which are of gold 
cloth, lined with silk reps of one color. 
The counterpane is also of silk reps. 
The armchair by the bed is of silk 
reps, like the bed-covering. 

The third illustration shows the ar- 
rangement of the window in the fif- 
teenth century bedrooms; the curtains 
match the bed curtains. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES OF 
THE SEASON AND HOW TO 
PREPARE THEM. 

RIED Cucumpers.—Cucumbers are 

very nice when fried and eaten 

with pork cooked in the same man- 
ner. Choose a large ripe cucumber, 
but one that is quite firm; peel it and 
cut it into slices a quarter of an inch 
in thickness. Have some flour batter 
ready, and dip each slice into it, and 
throw it into boiling lard and fry a 
light brown. Take some slices of fat 
salt pork, dip them in the batter, and 
fry and serve very hot. Have plenty 
of lard, not just a little at the bottom 
of the pan, but sufficient for the cucum- 
ber and pork to float in it, and be sure 
that it boils. It is of the utmost im- 
portance in frying that the fat be at 
boiling point, otherwise the meat, or 
whatever it may be, will be hard, tough 
and indigestible. 


Ecc PLant FrRItTERs.—Put the egg 
plant whole into boiling salted water, 
mixed with one tablespoonful of vine- 
gar or lemon juice; cook twenty min- 
utes or until tender; mash and drain. 
To one pint of egg plant add half a 
cup of flour, two eggs, well beaten, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Fry in small 
cakes in hot fat, browning well on both 
sides. 


Friep Ecc PLant.—Cut the plant 
into slices one third of an inch thick, 
without removing the skin. Sprinkle 
salt over each slice, pile them, and 
cover with a weight to press out the 
juice. Drain, and dip each slice first 
in fine crumbs, then in beaten egg, and 
again in crumbs, and sauté them in hot 


fat. Egg plants belong to the same 
family as the potato and tobacco, all 
of which contain a bitter juice, more or 
less poisonous. 


YounG CorRN OMELETTE.—Indian 
corn or maize may be procured through 
any grocer. To a pound of Indian 
corn allow five eggs. Drain off the 
liquor, and mash the corn fine in a 
mortar. Beat the eggs very light, and 
then stir the corn gradually into them. 
Add a small saltspoon of salt and a 
very little cayenne. Put into a hot 
frying-pan equal quantities of lard and 
fresh butter, and stir them well to- 
gether over the fire. When they boil 
put in the mixture thick, and fry it, 
browning the top afterwards with a 
salamander. ‘Transfer it, when done, 
to a heated dish, but do not cover it 
over. 


Corn Oysters.—Takea tin of Indian 
corn and two eggs, pour the liquor 
from the corn, and mash it fine in a 
mortar, dredging it with wheat flour. 
Beat the two eggs very light and mix 
gradually with the corn; let the whole 
be well beaten together, add a salt- 
spoon of salt. Have ready in a frying- 
ing a sufficient quantity of lard and 
fresh butter mixed together, set it over 
the fire till it is boiling hot, and then 
put in portions of the corn mixture, so 
as to form oval cakes of about three 
inches long and nearly an_ inch 
thick. Fry brown and send hot to 
table. In taste these mock oysters 
will be found to have a singular re- 
semblance to fried oysters. 


SpicED TomatTors.—To four pounds 
of ripe tomatoes, put two pounds of 
brown sugar, one pint of cider vinegar, 
one-half ounce of cioves, and one-half 
ounce of cinnamon. Stew all together 
till the tomatoes are cooked, then take 
them out very carefully and put them 
on dishes to cool, letting the syrup go 
on simmering. When the vegetable is 
quite cold, return it again for ten min- 
utes to the syrup, then take up and put 
into jars. The syrup must be boiled 
till it is as thick as treacle, and poured 
on the tomatoes when cold. 



































SguasH Pie.—Line a deep plate 
with crust, and pour in the following 
mixture: Two breakfast cupfuls of 
strained squash, mixed with four eggs, 
a teaspoonful of spice or ginger, a cup- 
ful of sugar and a teaspoonful of butter. 
Bake a pale brown. 


SguasH BakKED.—Cut in pieces and 
scrape well, bake till tender and eat 
with salt and butter. 


SQuASH FRiED.—Cut the squash in 
thin slices and sprinkle with salt. Let 
them stand a few minutes, then beat. 
an egg and dip the slices in it. Fry in 
butter and serve with sugar or salt and 
pepper, according to taste. 


Tomato Pir.—Scald the tomatoes 
to remove the skin; cut each into two, 
put a layer of tomatoes into a dish, 
then a layer of fine crumbs of bread, 
well seasoned as you would for cutlets, 
and so on until the dish is full. Then 
bake. 


BAKED ToMATOES.—Put six large 
ripe tomatoes, with their stalks cut 
off, into a well-buttered pie dish; 
sprinkle pepper and salt over them, 
and cover with finely-grated bread 
crumbs; bake from half to three quar- 
ters of an hour in a moderately hot 


oven. Some slice the tomatoes before 
baking; they cook quicker when so 
treated. 


STUFFED TOMATOES.—Make a round 
incision in the tomato large enough to 
admit of the inside being scooped out 
with the handle of a teaspoon, and cut 
a neat round from the top to serve as 
acover. Be careful not to make holes 
in the sides, and to leave as much flesh 
as possible, the object being to remove 
the seeds. This done, fill up the cav- 
ity, either with sausage meat or any 
kind of cold minced meat you may 
have, or well-flavored forcemeat. Put 
the tomatoes in a_ baking dish, and 
finish as above; baste occasionally 
with their own liquor. The round cut 
from the top. of the tomato should be 
replaced after the stuffing is put in, 
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ToMATO PICKLE.—Slice one peck of 
green tomatoes. Take one gallon of 
vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of salt, five 
of whole cloves, three of allspice, one 
of mace, one of cayenne pepper. Boil 
the spices and vinegar for fifteen min- 
utes, add the tomatoes, and boil fifteen 
minutes more. Let it cool, and put it 
into jars. 


TOMATO AND MIXED PICKLEs. Take 
two quarts of green tomatoes, six 
dozen small cucumbers, four heads of 
cauliflower, four of white cabbage, one 
large root of horseradish, twelve large 
onions, two quarts of green beans, four 
red peppers; slice all, except the 
cucumbers, very fine, mix and pour a 
strong brine over the whole. Let it 
stand twenty-four hours, then thor- 
oughly drain, and sprinkle over one- 
quarter pound of black and one-quarter 
pound of white mustard seed, also a 
tablespoonful of ground black pepper; 
put in just enough vinegar to cover the 
whole, and a teaspoonful of alum; let 
it come toa good boil, then drain again, 
and, when cold, mix in half a pint of 
ground mustard; bottle, and cover the 
whole with good cider vinegar. 


APPLES WITH Rice.—Peel and cut 
into quarters four large apples, cook 
them for five minutes in water, then 
strain away part of the water, and 
sugar according to taste, and let them 
cook gently on the side of the fire. 
Boil gently a half pound of rice in milk, 
and sweeten it when it is nearly cooked; 
flavor with vanilla; ten minutes after- 
wards add a small piece of butter. 
Arrange it on a dish with the apples all 
around. 


APPLE CREAM.—Cut six large apples 
into slices and boil them in a small 
quantity of water until they are quite 
soft, with some grated lemon peel and 
two ounces of stoned raisins. Stir ina 
wine glassful of sherry when the mixture 
is cold, then put it into a pie-dish, and 
cover the top with the whites of three 
eggs beaten to a froth and slightly 
sweetened. Bake in a slow oven until 
the egg is set. 
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APPLES IN SyrupP.—Pare and core as 
many apples as you wish to preserve 
(hard apples are the best). Then 
throw them into a basin of water. 
Clarify as much loaf sugar as will cover 
the apples, and lay them into the syrup 
(when boiled enough), and let them 
simmer (not boil) till they are quite 
clear. Care must be taken not to let 
the apples break. When they are done 
sufficiently, put them into jars care- 
fully, and pour the syrup over them, 
and when cold tie them down with 
paper and brush over with the white of 
an egg. To clarify the sugar, take a 
little gum arabic and a little isinglass 
dissolved in hot water, pour it when 
dissolved into the sugar (to every pound 
of which you put half a pint of water) 
when it is boiling, and it will clear all 
the sediment to the top of the pan, 
which you must skim off as soon as it 
rises. Loaf sugar may also be cleared 
with the white of an egg. When clari- 
fying sugar, great care must be taken 
to skim it as fast as the scum rises. 


APPLE MERINGUES.—Put a teacupful 
of rice in a saucepan with one pint of 
sweetened milk, and let it simmer till 
quite tender, turn it into a basin, mix 
with it the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
return it to the saucepan, and boil it 
up again once or twice; then pile it 
high in a glass dish; when cool, spread 
it all over with stewed apples. Whip 
the whites of the two eggs toa stiff 
froth, mix with them a small quantity 
of powdered sugar, and lay this icing 
over the apples. 


APPLE CUSTARD.—Lay some stewed 
apples in a deep pie-dish; if not already 
sweetened, strew some sugar over them. 
Make a custard with four eggs, one 
pint of milk, and flavoring to taste, 
and, of course, a little sugar; pour it 
over the apples, strew some powdered 
cinnamon or nutmeg on the top, and 
bake it. (An excellent dish for child- 
ren. ) 


ApPpLE CHARLOTTE.—Take a plain 
round mould, about five inches deep; 


butter this inside. Cut some thin, stale 
bread into strips for the sides, and a 
round for the bottom of the mould; 
melt some butter, dip the pieces of 
bread into this, and line the mould so 
that there are no vacant places, thus 
making a bread mould within the other 
mould. This is most easily made (by 
people who have not had experience in 
making a Charlotte Russe) by making 
the strips of bread overlap each other. 
Stew some apples to make a pulp, 
which must be firm and well sweet- 
ened, mellowed with butter, and flav- 
ored with lemon juice. Very little, if 
any, water must be used; but it is 
impossible to lay down an exact rule, 
because the nature of the apple must 
determine the quantity. Fill the mould 
with the pulp, lay a piece of buttered 
bread on the top, put a plate, or cover, 
with a weight to keep the fruit in its 
place, and bake in an oven for about 
three-quarters of an hour, till the 
bread is deeply browned; turn out care- 
fully, and serve with cream or sifted 
sugar. A simple variety of this dish, 
known under the name of Brown Betty, 
is made by filling a buttered dish with 
alternate layers of apples and bread- 
crumbs, intermixed with butter and 
sugar, and flavored with lemon-peel or 
nutmeg. Bread-crumbs should form 
the uppermost layer, a little melted 
butter be poured over all, and the pud- 
ding baked till well browned. 


PLuM JELLY.—Take the stems from 
the fruit and put over to stew in enough 
water to nearly come to their surface. 
Cook till thoroughly soft, mash through 
a colander to remove the stones, turn 
into the jelly-bag, and let it drain 
over night. In case of these, as well 
as apples, crab-apples, quinces, and 
grapes, which can all be done in the 
same way, the juice which has not come 
through the bag by morning should not 
be mixed with what has dripped. There 
will not be much left, but the squeezed 
juice will not make socleara jelly. In 
all of these use one pound of sugar 
to one pint of juice, and boil, ten 
minutes, after the sugar is in. 





























PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


long asthe poor are always 


S 
A with us, and as long as the 

hungry must be fed and the 
naked clothed, just so long will there 
be wide differences of opinion as to 
the best methods of carrying on the 
work, so as to afford the quickest 
relief to the greatest number. Of late 
years so-called organized charities have 
not seemed to accomplish the good ex- 
pected of them; nor is this surprising, 
in view of the iron bound rules to be 
observed, and the endless amount of 
‘‘red tape” to be untied. The broader 
charity which feeds a man because he 
is hungry, and without question as to 
his religious beliefs or his moral stand- 
ing, is certainly to be commended, des- 
pite the possibility of two or three or 
more out of every ten applicants prov- 
ing impostures. During the past win- 
ter thousands of people in New York 
City were kept alive by the single daily 
gift of a loaf of bread. That hundreds 
of worthless, drunken vagabonds ate this 
bread of charity is not denied, but it 
was argued that better this than that 
one single stomach of a worthy person 
go empty. 

This summer, in the same city, broad 
charity has provided a healthful, nour- 
ishing and pure drink for the poor, for 
about its bare cost, to those possessing 
the price, or free to such families as 
are unable to buy. 

The milk, which is sterilized, thus 
rendering it absolutely free from all 
germs of disease, is sold at five cents 
per quart to families, and at each of 
half dozen booths it is estimated that 
over a thousand glasses per day are 
doled out. 

Let us be more practical in our 
charities; a loaf to a hungry man or 
woman may mean to them the turning 
point from which life will be better and 
brighter; to the giver its loss will not 
be felt. 

A well-known philanthropist once said 
that he could not realize the sufferings 
of the hungry until once, when on a 
fishing tour, was lost in the woods and 
was without food for some twenty 
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hours. From that time on his charity 
was broader and more liberal. Perhaps 
it would be a good lesson we might all 
of us learn to the advantage of ourselves 
and others. Twenty-four hours with- 
out food would teach most of us a 
practical lesson in how to be charitable. 
Mary L. Wilson. 


HOT BATHS. 

HEN taking a hot bath it should 
be remembered that there is al- 
ways a danger of catching cold 

after it. The drying process should be 
rapid and thorough, and, as the bath 
usually is taken at night, it is best to 
go straight to bed after it. Many 
women make the great mistake of sit- 
ting up for some time afterwards in 
their rooms, or of dressing again and 
going into cold apartments, which 
chill them and very often give them 
severe colds. I have known several 
instances where dangerous illnesses 
have been contracted through neglect 
in this matter. The heat engendered 
by the warm bath is maintained 
when the bather goes at once to his or 
her bed instead of dressing again, and 
thus cold is prevented. When the 
bathroom is at some little distance 
from the bedroom the bather should 
envelope him or herself in a warm 
dressing gown and shawl, so as not to 
incur any chill in the transit from one 
room to another. Many persons who 
are unable to get a good bath in their 
own homes are in the habit of going to 
one of the public baths, which are be- 
coming more and more general and are 
such a boon to many thousands of peo- 
ple. The drawbacks to this system 
are the distance that women have to go 
to their homes after the warm bath, 
and the length of time that must elapse 
before bedtime, which should follow as 
soon as possible after immersion in hot 
water. In order to obviate this draw- 
back as much as possible, and to pre- 
vent the bather from taking a chill, the 
hot bath should be followed by a cold 
(or nearly cold) shower bath, which 
closes the pores and braces the nerves. 
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A NOVEL LUNCHEON. 


CARRIE L, FINCH. 
LUNCHEON at which the god 
Cupid reigns supreme is the lat- 
est fad for formally announcing 

an engagement. 

Have some suggestive centrepiece 
such as a Cupid in flowers, ‘‘ two hearts 
joined as one” or something suitable 
for the occasion. Let ‘‘true blue” be 
the prevailing color. Have the table 
linen all embroidered in ‘lovers’ 
knots” of blue and the plate cards 
heart shape. Upon these many dainty 
designs in water colors must represent 
something symbolic, such as a bride in 
bridal array, a trunk tied with white 
ribbons, an old shoe and rice, birds 
nesting, two rings with initials, Cupid 
with his bow and arrows, a bar of 
music with notes of Lohengrin’s wed- 
ding march, etc., etc. When the 
curiosity of the crowd is fully aroused, 
the hostess arising will gracefully an- 
nounce the engagement of the young 
lady in whose honor the luncheon is 
given and congratulations follow. 


A NEW THING IN TABLE COVERS. 


A pretty and original design for a 
table cover, piano cover, mantel mat, 
etc., is here given. Use white or 
black felt, cut the size desired. Draw 
the outline of a pretty shaped leaf 
(maple is best) on stiff cardboard, and 
cut this out as a pattern. From this 
draw the leaf on the felt around the 
edge of the article, and then paint the 
leaves in natural autumn leaf colors. 


Use oil paints in the bright reds, 
greens, yellows, toned down with 
browns, russets and duller colors. 


Shade and vein in exact imitation of 
autumn leaves and then, if preferred, 
the felt may be cut away from the lower 
half of the leaves, leaving the points 
free. Use a large, stiff brush and 


plenty of turpentine to mix the paints. 
Anyone with the idea of autumn leaf 
colors can make this design without an 
artistic education and the result will be 
highly satisfactory. 
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GOOD THINGS TO KNOW. 


RONZE may be restored by wash- 
ing thoroughly to remove all 
grease and dirt, and then rubbing 

persistently with a mixture of one part 
muriatic acid, and two parts water. 
The mixture should be applied with a 
cloth, and when dry polished with sweet 
oil. 

* * * 

Nothing tarnishes silver more quickly 
than rubber, the ring round the neck of 
a fruit jar being enough to color a 
whole closet full of silver in one night. 
Coal gas is also inimical to bright silver 
or plated ware, but a lump of gum 
camphor in a closet will do much to 
protect the goods. Silver spoons, dis- 
colored by contact with cooked eggs, 
are easily brightened by rubbing with 
common salt. 

kk 

Licking postage stamps, envelopes, 
and other articles similarly prepared 
with mucilage, ‘‘to make them stick,” 
is dangerous. Impurities in the paper 
of which the stamps or envelopes are 
made, or in the original gum arabic 
and the liquids in which it is dissolved 
and preserved, with the chance of dis- 
ease conveyed from the hands of per- 
sons preparing the articles, present op- 
portunities for harm which may be well 
guarded against. 


* * * 


Keep, if you can, a closet for the 
sole use of medicines and appliances 
for sickness or accidents. A narrow, 
high chimney-side cupboard answers 
the purpose admirably, with shelves 
half-way down and deep drawers to fill 
the remaining space. Bundles of old, 
soft cotton and linen pieces, a roll of 
cotton batting and flannel, the rubber 
water-bag, medicine dropper, bed pan 
and feeding cup, and everything needed 
in an emergency or long sickness. 
Have every vial plainly labelled, those 
marked poison placed always on the 
upper shelf. Keep the whole under 
lock and key, the key beyond the reach 
of children, but easily accessible to 
older members of the family. 





























DAINTY DISHES FOR INVALIDS. 


AVOURY Mou.p or CustarD,.— 
Mix one dessert-spoonful of ground 
rice, cornstarch oor _ prepared 

barley, with a little drop of cold 
water or stock, into a smooth paste. 
Add half a pint of good veal stock or 
beef tea, and stir it continuously over 
the fire until it thickens. It should be 
nicely seasoned with pepper and salt, 
and any flavoring liked may be added. 
Serve hot, or pour into a mould and 
turn out when cold. 


EGG IN CREAM.—Put one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of cream into a small 
shallow dish; season with pepper and 
salt if required savoury, with sugar if 
required sweet. Break one egg into it 
and place it into the oven until the 
egg is just set. Then serve immedi- 
ately with some plain biscuits, or crisp 
buttered toast. 


CHICKEN SOUFFLE.—Warm a little 
finely minced chicken in a little white 
stock or milk. Pass it througha sieve, 
season to taste, and stir it over the fire 
with a little stock, enough to make it 
of the consistency of thick cream. To 
a quarter pint of this mixture add, 
when somewhat cool, the beaten yolk 
of one egg, then the white, beaten 
previously to a stiff froth. Bake in a 
small well-buttered dish or little tin 
until the top is of light brown. 


CHICKEN PanapDA. An old fowl may 
be used for this purpose. After pick- 
ing and drawing remove the skin; take 
all the meat off the bones, cut it in 
small pieces, and put it into an earth- 
enware jar, tying a piece of paper over 
the top. Put on a saucepan half full of 
cold water, stand the jar in this, and 
let it remain boiling after it comes to 
the boil for three hours. In the mean- 


time, wash and then chop the bones, 
put them on the fire in a pint of cold 
water, and let them boil slowly for two 
hours or more to make chicken tea; 
boiling slowly makes the tea clear. 
When the jar has been on for about 
three hours, take it out of the water, 
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empty the contents into a mortar, 
pound well, and pass through a seive 
into a dish, using a little of the tea to 
moisten it as necessary. ‘Then put it 
into a basin, add half a gill of cream, 
or wait and add the cream a little at a 
time as the panada is used. 


LITTLE ScaLLops.—Any cold fish, 
chicken, or meat may be made up in 
this way. ‘Take the meat from the 
banes, mince it very finely, taking care 
to remove all skin and gristle; stew 
down the bones, whether of fish or 
chicken, to use for moistening the 
mince, stir a little flour into the mince, 
and, if allowed, a little pepper and salt; 
have ready some _ well-boiled rice, 
and, while hot, stir a spoonful or two 
into the mince, the rice being so well 
boiled as to be almost a jelly. Slightly 
butter the inside of a tin scallop shape 
or tiny baking dish. Strew it over 
with fresh bread crumbs, fill it with the 
mince, strewing more bread crumbs 
over the top; add a few little bits of 
butter scattered over it, and bake a 
golden brown. If allowed, a very little 
fried onion, or if not a little ketchup 
stirred into the mince is a great im- 
provement if it be of meat or chicken; 
or if of fish, a few drops of anchovy 
sauce. 


STEWED Mutton Cuops. This 
makes a nice change on the ordinary 
way of cooking the everlasting chop, 
of which invalids get so tired. Takea 
nice chop from a neck of mutton, cut 
rather thick; trim it of very nearly all 
the fat; flour it on both sides, adding a 
very litttle salt and pepper; put it into 
a stewpan with a teaspoonful of rice, 
and just enough cold water to cover it; 
if liked and allowed a few slices of 
onion may also be added; let this sim- 
mer gently by the side of the fire for an 
hour after it once comes to the boil. 





Any kind of a bath, or any other 
process that will produce a general per- 
spiration, and thus bring about a react- 
ion, will cure a cold. Inhaling fresh 
air largely, by deep inspiration, is suffi- 
cient to nip an incipient cold in the bud. 
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THE 


LAMP — ANCIENT 
MODERN. 


AND 


AMPS play not only an important 
part in the decoration, but also in 
the illumination and service of 

the home. While in these days of 
electric lights and gas, the lamp does 
not hold undisputed sway over the 
power of darkness that it did in the 
olden times, it has a high place, being 
peculiarly associated with home, and 
especially devoted to the interests of 
the household, Morever the lamp was 
used as a symbol of God’s words, 
which is, ‘‘asa lamp to the feet and a 
light to the path,’ thus receiving the 
highest praise and position, and thus 
showing that the lamp is by no means 
a new invention, though our modern 
lamps are a great step in advance of 
those first made, of which we are in- 
formed, they were simply a_ hollow 
stone in which a twisted fibre floated 
in a little grease obtained from fish. 
Lamps were used many years before 
the birth of Christ, and our Saviour 
speaks of them in the parables of the 
ten virgins: ‘‘ They that were foolish 
took their lamps, but took no oil in 
them; but the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps.’”” Herodotus 
mentions the ‘* feast. of lamps” car- 
ried by the ,vestal virgins, ‘‘ which 
were small vessels filled with a mixture 
of salt and oil, which burnt all night,” 
The lamps found in the ruins of Pom- 
pei were made of bronze, oval in 
form, and about five inches in depth, 
with a lid turning on a pivot with the 
hole in the narrow pointed end for the 
wick. In both Japan and China 
travelers learn that the lamp is not 
alone devoted to the family life, but to 
the ornamentation of public and private 
parks, grounds and gardens. They 
are also used at the religious cere- 
monies, and are found at the entrances 
of their temples, always being within 
the temples themselves. Buddha, the 
great heathen deity, that so many 
millions of people worship, has the 
perpetual light from bronze or stone 
lamps, dedicated to his service. The 
Chinese and Japanese are also devoted 
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to the worship of their ancestors, and 
before the short slab that bears the 
names of the departed, you will often 
find the lighted lamps, which receives 
the most assiduous care, thus making 
the gift of a lamp in the East a pleas- 
ing offering, as it may be put to so 
many uses. The home lamp of the 
poor Japanese differs from ours in 
shape and construction, being either a 
four or six sided wooden frame, one of 
the sides acting as a door, and all 
covered with a transparent paper. A 
little inside shelf supports the burner, 
which is kept lighted by means of a 
vegetable oil. The more wealthy have 
lamps as artistic and varied, as are our 
own. 

The patterns of the modern lamps 
are altogether the result of improve- 
ment on the past. Intelligent thought 
has been given to designs and mater- 
ials, until their variety now seems to be 
without a limit; for we have not alone 
the student lamp, our inheritance from 
Germany, which has proved such a 
boon to the tired eyes of the sewing 
and reading world, but the piano lamp, 
whose construction and design has 
lately been greatly improved, the teles- 
copic rod being now made with an 
automatic air brake, which prevents 
accident. The standard lamp, resting 
on a pedestal of wrought iron or 
bronze, the hall lamp, which is at- 
tached to the stair post, the library 
lamp combined with a brass table of 
convenient size, the hanging lamp of 
hammered brass, and inserted with 
gems or jewels, and particularly suita- 
ble for recesses and halls, the fairy 
lamp for out of the way places and 
general decorative uses, the banquet 
lamps of burnished brass, the less 
expensive table lamp, made of pottery, 
either plain or embossed, engraved or 
etched, or it may be of bronze or china 
ware, as costly as you please. Very 
rich table lamps are made from the 
Choisy-le-Roi faience, mounted in gilt 
metal, and enriched with floral designs 
in burnished gold. 

A lamp has much the effect of an 
open fire in extending welcome, and is 
a companion when otherwise we would 


























be alone. It lights dark rooms which 
sometimes are left without chandeliers, 
it furnishes interiors, it gives service 
and adornment; indeed its adaptability 
and usefulness seem so diversified as to 
be without parallel in any other house- 
hold economy. And in these days, 
when the eye is put to such constant 
use, and therefore must receive both 
protection and attention, how thank- 
fully we accept the soft, steady lamp- 
light in contrast to the harshness, glare 
and flicker of gas. The lamp shade 
acts both as a shield to the eye and to 
the beauty of the lamp. Walking into 
an artistic lamp shop, many styles will 
be shown, which deft fingers and proper 
materials may reproduce. Wire frames 
of any desired shape may be gotten, 
and by covering them ourselves, much 
money may be saved. 

Among the simpler styles, for which 
a frame is unnecessary, I will give two. 
Cover a yellow or old rose porcelain 
shade with a deep flounce of gathered 
lace, tie around the top a half width of 
surah silk, the same color as your 
shade, with a fringe of silk across the 
ends. It is tied in a large bow knot 
spread out so as to cover one half of 
the shade. Another way would be to 
form a foundation of stiff net the size 
desired for the upper part of the shade, 
over this puff a soft yellow crépe du 
chine, or tulle; falling from the puff 
put a wide edge of lace, crocheted with 
silk the same color as the tulle; or, 
you may buy wide cream white lace 
and attach the same full enough to fall 
gracefully. 

Emma J. Gray. 





The little work-tables of woman’s 
fingers are the playgrounds of woman’s 
fineries, and their needles are fairy 
wands by which they transform the 
whole room into a spirit-isle of dreams: 
hence it is that a letter or work dis- 
tracts a woman in love more than four 
pair of stockings knit by herself.— 
Richter. 


PAPER quilts made of sheets of 
paper sewed together in layers, are 
said to be popular in Europe. 
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OLD SAYINGS REVIEWED. 


HE following collections of pop- 
ular sayings may serve to amuse, 
and at the same time be the 

source of some instruction. The fol- 
lowing are from the Bible: 

‘* There is death in the pot,” II Kings 
iV: 40. 

‘* Lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in death they were not divided,” 
is spoken of Saul and Jonathan, II 
Samuel 1: 23. 

‘‘A man after his 
Samuel xiii: 14, 

‘*'The apple of his eye,’’ Deuteron- 
omy Xix: 21. 

‘* Escaped with 
teeth,” Job xix: 20. 

‘* Spreading himself like a green bay 
tree,’’ Psalm xxxvil: 35. 

‘* Heap coals of fire upon his head,” 
Proverbs, xxv: 22. 

‘* Riches certainly make themselves 
wings,” not take to, as often quoted. 
Proverbs xxiii, 5. 

‘*No new thing under 
Ecclesiastes i, 9. 

‘*Of making books there is no end. 
Ecclesiastes xii, 12. 

‘*Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace,’’ made famous and popular by 
Patrick Henry, is from Jeremiah viii, 
II, 

There are many more from the sacred 
writings, which ‘‘if ye search ye shall 
find.” The popular quotations from 
Shakspeare are numerous. One or two 
--~-often misquoted—will suffice. 

‘* All that glistens is not gold,’’ AZer- 
chant of Venice, generally quoted ‘“ All 
is not gold that glitters.” 

‘* Screw your courage to the sticking 
place” (not point).—JAZacbeth. 

‘‘Keep the word of promise to our 
(not the) ear, and break it to our hope.”’ 
Macbeth. 

‘* Hang out your banners on the out- 
ward (not outer) walls.” 

From the old authors we record the 
following : 

‘It is an ill wind turns none to 
good” is by Thomas Tassee, 1580, 
though often quoted ‘‘It is an ill 
wind that blows no one any good.” 


own heart,” I 


the skin of my 


the sun.’ 
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‘¢Christmas comes but once a year,” 
is by the same author, and ‘‘ Look ere 
you leap,” by the same, from which 
Hudibras took his ‘‘ Look before you 
e’re you leap,” but often quoted ‘‘ Look 
before you leap.”’ 

‘¢ Out of mind as soon as out of sight ” 
is by Lord Brooke, though. usually 
quoted ‘‘ Out of sight, out of mind.” 

The following are Hudibraslic quo- 
tations: ‘‘ All cry and no wool,” (not 
little wool, as usually quoted). ‘‘Count 
your chickens e’re (not before) they’re 
hatched.”’ 


‘* Through thick and thin” is from 
Dryden. 
‘‘When Greek meets Greek then 


comes the tug of war,” is the usual 
quotation, but it should be ‘‘ When 
Greeks joined Greeks, then was the 
tug of war.” It is from Nat Lee’s 
‘* Rival Queens.”’ 

** As clear as a whistle” is by Byron 
—not Lord Byron of this century, but 
of 1763. 

‘*Of two evils I have chose the 
least,” is from Prior. 

Goldsmith has ‘‘ Ask me no questions 
and I'll tell you no fibs”’ (not lies). 

‘* His (God’s) image cut in ebony.” — 
Thomas Fuller. 

‘Wise and masterly inactivity ’’ by 
Macintosh, 1791, is generally attributed 
to Randolph. 

‘* First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his fellow citizens ”’ 
(not countrymen) was incorporated in- 
to the resolutions presented to the 
House of Representatives, December, 
1799, by General Henry Lee. 

‘*Millions for defence, but not one 
cent for tribute,” was by Charles C. 
Pinckney. 

‘The almighty dollar.’-—Washing- 
ton Irving. 

We might continue, but are content 
‘*to go snacks” (Pope) with any who 


»* 
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may wish to cater in this wise to the 
public information. 


A CURE FOR THE BLUES, 


PROMINENT woman _ doctor 
of New York gives as a reason 
for women having the blues as 
‘Because they don’t take care to avoid 
it."” Because they absolutely disre- 
gard the rules of mental and physical 
well-being. Because they would rather 
eat what they like, and suffer indiges- 
tion afterward, than eat what is good 
for them but doesn’t tickle their pal- 
ates. Because they read too much sen- 
timental stuff. Because they haven't 
enough to occupy their minds and 
their hands. It is never the women 
who have cause to feel blue who in- 
dulge in blues. The women who have 
shiftless husbands, hard-hearted land- 
lords, sick babies, and all the usual 
accompaniments of poverty, never 
grow so depressed that they have to be 
treated for it. They are too busy. 
It is the woman with an adoring family, 
social position and a comfortable in- 
come who doesn’t find life worth living. 
There is no habit which grows upon a 
person so rapidly, It becomes a di- 
sease in a short time. My own plan 
whenever I find an attack coming on is 
to put on my walking shoes and tramp 
vigorously as far I can. It is simply 
impossible to exercise and feel blue at 
the same time. 
Of course, a general care of health 
is necessary, and work is the chief 
factor in effecting a cure. Ordinarily 


good health, plenty of exercise, plenty 
of work, and an interest in the affairs 
of this world rather than the next are 
the general preventions and cures of 
melancholia. 
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REVIEW OF FASHION, 


HANGE is the order of the day, 
and novelties in fashion are waited 
: for and welcomed with the great- 
est avidity and interest by those who 
do not wish to be at a standstill, and 
like to be dressed well and in the latest 
style 

However, I do not think we should 
call a fashion ugly merely because it is 
out of vogue. It is like speaking ill of 
an old friend when out of luck. It is 
unkind, therefore I do not rejoice so 
loudly as some of my _ colleagues 
at the fall of the low-crowned hat, 
which yesterday was carried to the 
skies, and to-day is thrown into the 
dust-hole. I do not consider the new 
high-crowned hats any prettier than 
the late low-crowned hats. They are 
newer for the moment, that is all. 
They are all that fancy can depict in 
beauty just now. But the time will 
come when they will be obliged to hide 
their now triumphant crowns, and then 
they, too, will be called ugly. Mean- 
while they are enjoying. the fruits of 
their popularity 

In choosing any hat or bonnet, al- 
ways remember one thing—either the 
hair must be dressed to suit the hat or 
bonnet, or the hat or bonnet must be 
chosen to suit the style of hair. The 
two must harmonize, and unless they 
do, no hat or bonnet, however pretty 
it may be in the hand, will ever be be- 
coming on the head. 

Green in all pale shades is fashion- 
able, worn in combination with black 
or cream white. Petunia now goes by 
the name of cyclamen, and is combined 












with pale rose. Heliotrope and tur- 
quoise blue are a favorite combination. 
“@ 








Peachy-mauve is fashionable, and all 
tiny checks are used, especially in 
black and white, pink and white and 
in the shades of green. 

Beige, écru, and light brown pre- 
dominate in the woolens with navy 
blue. For silks the combinations of 
rather deep blue or green with various 
other colors are much worn in the day- 
time, whereas for evening all colors in 
very pale shades are in vogue. 

I have told you before that black 
and white checks are used for trim- 
mings; I will give you one example to 
serve for all. Here, for instance, is a 
flowered muslin dress, plain full skirt, 
gathered round the waist in olden 
style, full bodice, and puff sleeves to 
match. Then take some narrow black 
and white check silk, and with this 
make bretelles, back and front, reach- 
ing from shoulder to centre of the 
waist, back and front; large bows and 
ends (a quarter of a yard each in 
length) on each shoulder, to fall over 
the puff sleeve to the elbow; sash 
round the waist of the same check 
silk, with long ends in front, reaching 
to the bottom of the dress. You will 
find this pretty and elegant looking. 

Extreme novelties are not noticeable 
among the new autumn dress fabrics, 
exaggerated patterns become tiresome 
so quickly that women of good taste 
do not encourage their sale. 

Coarsely twilled serges and diagonals 
with wide wales are noted in contrasts 
of shades and solid colors. 

Basket weaves are again popular, 
and are shown in solid and_ richly 
mixed colors; it is doubtful, however, 
that they will remain in favor, since 
their durability is so short lived. 

Scotch tweeds and cheviots will 
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again delight the practical woman. 


perfect 
increasing popularity. 


Eibe 


Bi 


Neutral grounds will be enlivened by 
brilliant dashes of color disposed in 
knots and tufted effects. The buttons 


used upon gowns of cheviot, etc., will 
harmonize 


with the mixture of the 





For hard wear few materials give such 
satisfaction, hence their ever 











fabric, or else handsome buttons of 
pearl will be used. 

From a thoroughly practical stand- 
point,as wellas witha view to harmony, 


Pi. 2. 


fine buttons of smoked pearl are a safe 
investment, they never are really out 
of style, and certainly can be relied 
upon as being in good taste. 

Covert suitings and whipcords will 


























be extensively worn this 
autumn. The newest 
suitings have a lustrous 
surface closely resembl- 
ing wool sateens ; browns, 
tan, fawn blues and slate 
colors are noted, but the 
mixed effects are by far 
the most fashionable. 
Indeed this is a notable 
feature of a great part of 
all the newest fabrics; 
you are sure a piece of 
cloth is blue, but upon 
closer examination you 
discover that it is a clever 
mixture of innumerable 
colors, and hence the 
secret of its rich tone. 

Wool sateens are again 
claiming favor, they are 
soft, fine and in choice 
colors, those having the 
plain ground broken by 
self-colored dots are par- 
ticularly attractive, and 
make up well in combi- 
nation with the solid pat- 
terns. 

Camel’s-hair is rich 
and artistic in coloring, 
and will be largely used in 
the making of handsome autumn cos- 
tumes. Bonclés enliven camel’s-hairs, 
having both mixed and solid grounds. 

Among novelties in silks those com- 
posed of alternate blocks of grosgrain 
and moiré or satin are noted.’ They 
will be principally used as trimmings 
upon fine woolen costumes. 

Satin striped silks and those having 
dainty floral patterns will be used for 
evening gowns. 

Corded silks are prominent among 
the newest goods, the grosgrain with 
which we are all familiar, and gros de 
Londres, which has a very fine cord, 
will make up charmingly with the bro- 
caded patterns. 

A stylish street costume is given at 
Fig. 1. Heavy corded silk and serge 
is associated with happy results. Fig. 
2 gives another good mode which de- 
velops well in any plain or mixed 
fabric of moderately heavy weight. 
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Fig. 3 illustrates a charming design 


for a house dress bodice. Printed or 
brocaded fabrics associated with rib- 
bon and passementerie are used to 
fashion this pretty gown. 

A dainty bonnet of straw, ribbon and 
velvet flowers is shown at Fig. 4. The 
stylish hat at Fig.5 is becoming to 
most young ladies. A good model 
blouse is given at Fig. 6. 

The house gown illustrated at Fig. 
7 is gracefully shaped by well curved 
seams, and may be developed in a va- 
riety of materials. By omitting the 
lac® tabs and using all-over embroidery 
instead of lace for the vest, this model 
is prettily developed in cambric, ging- 
ham, or any preferred wash fabric. 

Young ladies will admire the model 
house dress given at Fig. 11. Em- 
erald green cloth, ribbon and silk pas- 
sementerie of a deep coffee color are 
associated. Old rose cloth with écru 
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trimmings, or cyclamen and _ black 

would make good combinations. 
SCHOOL DRESSES. 

This subject is of special interest to 
all mothers at this season, and a few 
practical suggestions will meet with 
general approval. At Fig. 8 is given 
a model suitable for a girl from five to 
twelve years of age. 
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For pretty, inexpensive school 
dresses, the printed Henrietta cloth, 
and printed Arlesienne cloth introduced 
by the Kursheedt Manufacturing Co.., 
of New York, and sold by all large 
dry goods houses, are heartily recom- 
mended. The former comes in a va- 
riety of floral, dotted and striped pat- 
terns, and the latter in oddly mixed 
effects, which gives good shades of 
blue, browns, greens, grays, etc. 





Sateen, foile de nord, or zephyr, 
trimmed with feather-stitching or 
fancy linen braid would make a ser- 
viceable dress. Later in the season a 
dress made of woolen cloth trimmed 
with braid might be copied from the 
model. 

Another model at Fig. ro is more 
elaborate, but can readily be simpli- 
fied by omitting the lace and ribbon 
for everyday dresses, if not desired. 


FIG. 5. 


Fancy waists will be in vogue for 
misses throughout the fall, and any 
skirts one may have can be made use- 
ful by ‘adding a jaunty odd waist of 
cotton or thin woolen. The full blouse 
design given at Fig. 6 develops nicely. 


CAPES, WRAPS AND JACKETS, 


The triple coachman’s cape is quite 
set aside, even for tailor-made cos- 


























capes are made 
It needs 
no gathering or plaiting round the 
neck, as it falls in rich folds quite nat- 
urally. Rows of machine stitching, or 
one or two rows of very fine braid, is 
used to finish the edges. A lining of 
plain or changeable silk gives a dainty 
touch of richness to a fine cloth cape, 
and is well worth the. small additional 
cost in the comfort one enjoys in slip- 
ping the garment on and off. A novel- 
ty for these capes is the little pocket, 
which is placed in the corner of each 
front point in the cape. ‘The bodice 
to be worn with this cape is made like 
a riding habit bodice—that is, tightly- 
fitting, with a flat basque at the back. 

Capes made of Melton cloth, in 
shades of fawn, pearl, drab, dark blue 
and green, with black strappings, look 
remarkably well. <A stylish cape, made 
of black broadcloth, has a_ circular 
yoke and collar, fine braided with jet- 
ted silk cord. The edge of the cape 
is cut smoothly and left unfinished. 
The garment is closed with invisible 
hooks and eyes. 

Those who desire a dressy cape will 
find those made of silk and handsomely 
trimmed with lace and fine jet gimp 
very satisfactory, although not so suit- 
able for all occasions as the plainer 
ones made of cloth, which, if of good 
quality, may be safely worn morning, 
afternoon and evening, and yet be in 


‘Tailor-made 
in one piece like a bell skirt. 


tumes. 
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good taste. I have also seen a very 
elegant model in mastic cloth, cut out 
over a white lining, and the cuttings 
edged or sewn round with gold thread. 
This would look equally well in any 
other pale color, and young ladies 
could, I think, cut out the pattern and 
stitch it over with gold thread them- 
selves. It would look lovely, I think, 
in pure white or cream, and is most 
suitable for evening wear at the theatre, 
etc. 

Wraps designed especially for elder- 
ly ladies are very attractive. Bengal- 
ine, Armure Royal, gros grain and 
peau de soie silks are favorite materials 
and are tastefully associated with jet, 
ribbon and guipure lace for very dressy 


wear. 
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As arule wraps are cut with only a 
moderate amount of fullness over the 
shoulders, and they extend several in- 
ches below the waist line; those hav- 
ing long tabs reaching quite to the 
knees are very stylish, as are also those 
which are really nothing more than a 
long cape. Black cloth wraps, simply 
trimmed, with several rows of silk cord 





FIG. 8. 


or a band of gimp, and a gracefully 
shaped collar of guipure lace are favo-+ 
rite garments for practical every day 
wear. F ; 
For ladies who prefer jackets to 
capes—and there are many—a new 
sleeveless jacket has been created. It 
has immense armholes to allow it to be 
easily slipped over the huge dress 
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sleeves, and round the armholes there 
is a deep flap which looks like a cape. 
The jacket may be worn open in front, 
or closed with large buttons. I think 
that many a lady will avail herself of 
this hint to take out the sleeves of 
her favorite jackets, enlarge the arm- 
holes, and convert the old sleeves into 
flaps to surround the armholes. 

The ever popular reefer jacket is 
again the favorite for misses and girls; 
a particularly pretty mode is that hay- 
ing the ripple back, sailor collar and 
deep, puffed sleeves. Hercules or 
soutache braids, galloon, gimp and 
machine-stitching are the preferred 
modes of decoration. Large buttons 
of pearl are used to close the fronts. 
Fig. 9g illustrates a stylish jacket. 


STYLISH GARNITURES. 


Present indications lead us to be- 
lieve that garnitures of all kinds will 
be lavishly used in the next few weeks. 

Jet trimmings were never more at- 
tractive, and as they are so wonderfully 
becoming to most women, their profuse 
application is sure to follow. 

Conventional designs are _ neatly 
formed of exceedingly fine beads, and 
here and there the design is givena 
bold touch by the introduction of jewel- 
like facets, or uniquely shaped stones 
of uncut jet. The new styles of trim- 
mings are vastly superior to those of- 
fered this Spring, which were chiefly 
wrought in spangles made of gelatine, 
and in a short time became dull and 
worn looking. 

Jet yoke, waist and bust pieces are 
beautifully made, and can be readily 
applied to any plain fitted cloth dress. 

Richly beaded corselets will be worn 
and beautify a shapely form wonder- 
fully. Festoon effects are noted among 
the season’s conceits. 

Vandykes appear in all classes of 
garniture; in the jet trimmings the 
center of the Vandyke is usually filled 
in with a large cut stone or several of 
moderate size, supported by a network 
of fine beads. In reply to several 
queries I will say that there is no rule 
regarding the exact disposal of Van- 











— 















dyke trimmings; the points may either 
be turned upward or downward as 
seems most desirable, to suit individual 
taste. 

Silk passementeries are beautifully 
lace-like in design, and will be largely 
used on costumes of fine cloth. 

Crotcheted silk trimmings are the 
most costly as well as the most elegant 
of the season’s productions. 

Ribbons will play an important part 
in the Autumn modes; they are so rich 
and decorative that a simple gown can 
be made quite elegant by the use of a 
few yards artistically disposed. 

Neck ribbons and waist ribbons must 
match. A plain band is placed round 
the neck with three flat bows on each 
side in front, and a buckle in the mid- 
dle to divide them. suckles, indeed, 
are the rage of the day, and ladies are 
making quite a collection of them. 

Buckles owe much of their popular- 
ity to the blouse bodice, with which a 
belt is necessary, and with the belt, a 
buckle. Silver buckles are now the 
greatest favorites. Some are long and 
narrow, Others quite round. I have 
seen some of an egg-shape, reaching 
from waist to mid-bust, that is, cover- 
ing half the length of the bodice be- 
tween the neck and waist. 

Black enamel buckles, inlaid with 
silver or gold, are very pretty. Gold 
buckles, however, are the most beauti- 
ful of all, and the most expensive. 
Some represent a snake, with the eyes 
of precious stones. Plain gold buckles 
have the owner's initials on them, 
either engraved, or studded with dia- 
monds, pearls, etc. Silver buckles, in- 
laid with enamel or colored stones, are 
also very pretty. ‘Tortoise shell buckles 
are inlaid with gold or enamel @ volonte. 

Buckles for yachting costumes are 
shaped like cords and anchors. Belt 
buckles for tennis costumes represent a 
racquet or something suggestive of the 
game. 

Buttons are assuming more import- 
ance every day. Sometimes they are 
of the smallest description, when they 
are used to button up the sleeves from 
wrist to elbow, and sometimes they 
are immensely large; that is, when 
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intended for jackets, boleros, etc. 

Feather-boas are in vogue, and ob- 
tainable in black, white and many 
choice colors to match handsome 
gowns. ‘To a woman with a long, 
slender neck a boa is a “‘ joy forever.” 
Black and white boas are most useful, 
as they harmonize nicely with any col- 
ored costume, ; 

On the full page of illustrations mod- 








ish hats for young ladies and misses 
are shown at No. 1, 2 and tro. Stylish 
house waists at No. 7 andg. New jew- 
elry at Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8 andir. Salts 
bottles of cut glass and sterling silver 
cover at No. 16. Jet fringes suitable 
for dresses, capes, etc. are given at 
No. 12 and 18. 

No. 13 represents the latest mode of 
epaulette, which is easily made and ap- 
plied at the seam, over the shoulders, 
one tab falling in front and the other 
at the back. It gives apparent fullness 
to sleeves, which are unfashionably 
scant. 

A dainty collarette is given at No. 
15, made of cream white Japanese silk 
and point de gene insertion. 

HOW 


TO BE ATTRACTIVE. 


THE NAILS, 


Supposing we say a few words to-day 
on the toilette of our finger nails, for 
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this has become quite an essential part 
of a lady’s daily hour of dress. Mani- 
cures, who were once unknown in 
America are now almost as numerous 
as hairdressers, and make quite a little 
fortune within a very few years. Mani- 
cures were as popular in ancient Rome 
as they are nowin New York. But for 
centuries they were forgotten, and it is 
only within this last quarter of a cen- 
tury that they have reasserted their 
sway. 

Women are timid in adopting new 
toilette luxuries, but when once they 
do adopt them, they do not easily re- 
linquish them. And now that they 
have learned how to have their hands 
regularly attended to by professional 
manicures, they will no doubt continue 
to dress their hands and nails with the 
same regularity as they take their 
morning bath. 

The dressing of the nails, however, 
is quite a science, and requires much 
care and patience. But as not every- 
one can afford to enlist the regular ser- 
vices of a professional manicure, nor 
are manicures to be found in many 
towns, I think I shall be rendering our 
ladies a favor by giving them a short 
lesson on how to dress their hands and 
nails themselves. 

Firstly, then, you must procure the 
instruments necessary—as (1) a pair of 
sharp pincers or scissors to cut the nails 
easily, and a file; then (2) a bowl, to 
contain warm water, into which you add 
a drop of scent; (3) a piece of chamois 
leather; (4) a small bottle of pink salve 
(lip salve will do); (6) a little powder; 
(7) an old cambric handkerchief. 

Sometimes you can procure a_ box 
completely fitted up with everything 
necessary for the complete operation. 
But the above will be found sufficient, 
as a rule. 

Very well; now cut your nails to the 
length of the fingers themselves, and 
to the shape of the tips of the fingers, 
as near as possible. 

This done, you improve the shape of 
the nails by filing them with the file on 
each side, which, with time will give 
quite a pretty shape to the ugliest nail. 

Then you anoint the nails downwards 























with a little of the oil, for this will pre- 
vent the skin at the roots growing over 
them. Never push back this skin with 
any sharp instrument; a slice of lemon 
will always remove it if it has grown 
over the nail. This will not happen, 
however, if the nails are regularly at- 
tended to. It is your own fault if this 
skin does grow—you must not let it 
grow. 

Now take the fine cambric handker- 
chief and dip it into the warm water, 
in order to wash off the oil on the nails, 
then dry them with another soft 
piece of cambric. Then rub a little 
piece of the pink salve on each nail,and 
polish them till they become as bright 
as gold with the chamois leather. Then 
powder the nails, and polish again with 
another piece of chamois leather. 

This ‘‘ grande toilette’’ need not be 
done more than once a week, but every 
day you must rub the nails with the 
roseate oil defore washing the hands; 
and after having washed and dried the 


hands, rub them with the chamois 
leather, first wth and then without 
powder. 


Always wash the hands in warm water, 
and, if possible, with almond paste in- 
stead of soap. 

Avoid cold, and never handle any- 
thing that can spoil the nails. If 
obliged to do housework, always wear 
gloves. 

Nothing is uglier than red or swollen 
hands, and ugly, dull looking nails. 
But by following the above simple pre- 
cautions, which every lady should adopt 
the hands and nails may become fair to 
see, without the manicure’s help. 

ARTISTIC NEEDLE WORK, 

A taste for artistic effect and color- 
ing in home decoration is almost uni- 
versally manifest, and has quite super- 
seded plain white. Curtains are even 
going on from écru to more decided 
tones, and skillful fingers produce 
many effects not unlike Venetian glass 
by means of colored needle work. 

So called ‘‘ivory” canvas a yard and 
a half wide is the most suitable and 
durable foundation; and crewel wool 
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the best embroidery material. Four 
colors, yellow, olive green, pale blue 
and pink suffice for all the needs of 
gobelin embroidery; the best motives 
being Scandinavian patterns. Narrow 
colored openwork stripes serve as 
borders round one side and end of 
window curtains, and it looks very 
pretty when curtain holders with balls 
and fringe are worked to match the 
stripes. 


POINT LACE, 


The elegant design illustrated at Fig. 
12, is one-half proper size, somewhat 
more than one pattern division of the 
lace; the design being turned over be- 
ginning in the middle of the flower 
shape so that the large petal is turned 
alternately to the right and left, the 
small petals filling regularly the space 
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beside the round tendril. The work is 
made as usual after a tracing on linen 
with the lace braid tacked on flat, and 
the different shapes filled in with lace 
stitches; shapes united by guipure 
bars in needle work. Small leaves 
filled up mostly with cross bars and 
point d’esprit; lace like filling in ten- 
drils made by stringing together picots 
of braid coming opposite. Inside of 
large leaf as also blossom formed of 
point d’Espagne, shown in detail at 


Fig. 13. Such a trimming if intended 
for dresses has a particularly good 


effect in white braid filled in with yel- 
low or black silk. 
CROCHETED EDGING AND INSERTION. 

Trimming of edging and insertion 
crocheted with silk picot ribbon, or, 
where this is difficult to obtain, with 
fine canvas bands in white and ecru, 
embroidered in Italian stitch. 

Fig. 15 shows way bands are united 
by so-called knotting stitch; purse silk 
being used for crocheting together silk 
ribbon, embroidery cotton for canvas. 
1. Row: 1S. in one P., work twice 1 
long drawn Ch. and 1 S. in Ch., 1 S. 
in fourth following P., and repeat from 
* 2. Row: 1st Ch.; made by putting 
hook through P. of second band from 
above taking loop on hook, 1 S. in the 
Ch., * long drawn Ch., 1 S. in this, 2 
loops to the right and left round the S. 
of former row (this is the S. between 
2 Ch.) and mesh off together tor S., 
1 long drawn Ch., 1 S. in this, but be- 
fore again take up 3rd P. of upper band 
on hook and then repeat from *. 

Fig. 14. 1. Row: Exactly like first 
row insertion.—2. Row: 1 Stitch loop 
always on right and left round S. and 
mesh off as 1 S., 1 Ch., 3 D. in the S. 
above one band picot and separated by 
1 P. of 3 Ch. and1 S. inthe D., 1 Ch., 
and repeat from *. 


CROCHET TRIMMING WITH CROSS 


BAR 
EDGE, 


Rings crocheted with écru thread 
are set between rows of lace braid the 





same color, thread being twisted first 
to form three rounds and worked over 
in single. Cross-bar stitches of copper- 
colored silk give the ornamental edge, 
wheels and bars of.the same, with bars 
of double crochet between, finish off 
the pretty border as seen at No. 14 on 
full page illustration. 


TRIMMING IN HAIRPIN WORK, 


No. 17, in full page illustration, shows 
a design of coarse purse silk strung 
with small gilt or jet beads gives the 
material for this trimming, crocheted 
over narrow hairpin, forming one single 
at each turn. <A bead must be slipped 
on before each turn. 


VISITING-CARDS. 


No society laws seem to be so easily 
muddled as those relating to visiting- 
cards—when to leave them, /oxw to 
leave them, and so on. In the first 
place, regarding the cards themselves, 
they should be as plain as_ possible, 
and no ‘‘Old English” or florid type is 
in good taste. The dull cards are 
more used than the glazed ones, and 
those for ladies are double the size of 
those for the gentlemen. ‘The address 
should be printed in the left-hand cor- 
ner, and a proper die should be cut 
and always used. ‘Those that can be 
printed to order in an hour or so are re- 
ally never nice, and only a shade better 
than plain cards written upon, which 
are considered to be very bad taste, 

In paying a call—even’in the case 
of a first call—the card is never sent 
in by the servant. You must always 
trust to her telling her mistress your 
name properly. But if not at home, 


.one of the lady’s and two of the gen- 


tleman’s cards must be left. In the 
case of a business call the card should, 
on the contrary, be sent in. ‘This 
would be done if calling for the charac- 
ter of a servant, if wishing to see over 
a house with a view to purchase, or 
anything of that description. It used 
to be the fashion, and is still with some 
people, to have each underneath cor- 
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ner of their cards printed with one of 
these words, ‘‘affaires, condolence, 
felicitations, visites” (business, condol- 
ence, congratulations, visit), and to 
bend upwards which ever corner the 
call meant to imply, but this has 
always applied more to gentlemen, as 
they often can only spare the time to 
leave their card at the door without 
going in. 

When leaving a place altogether it is 
usual to ieave a P. P. C. card on all 
one’s neighbors—that is to say, a card 
with these letters written upon it, which 
stand for ‘*pour prendre congé,” the 
French for ‘‘to take leave.” But if 
only going away for a month or so, the 
letters should be P. D. A., for ‘‘pour 
dire adieu,”’ or ‘‘ to say good-bye.” 

In paying visits of condolence, the 
cards are left at the door, and the 
caller does not goin. If in the case of 
a death in a family, the neighbors call 
the following day, giving the cards to 
the servant, who opens the door, and 
inquiring for the family. After this 
there is no further exchange of cour- 
tesies until the usual mourning card is 
received, saying that those who have 
suffered the loss ‘‘ return thanks for 
sympathy and kind inquiries,’ after 
which the usual visit of condolence is 


we 
arta 


paid. Inthe case of severe illness, it 
is proper to call as often as may be con- 
venient and to leave a card each time. 
When the invalid recovers, a letter of 
thanks is sent, or if the acquaintance 
is only very slight, an ordinary visiting 
card with ‘* Thanks for kind inquiries” 
written upon it. In all these cases it 


is only the etiquette of mere acquaint- 
anceship, for friends do not stop at 
leaving cards when one is in trouble. 

It is never correct to send cards by 
post, save in very exceptional cases; it 
may be done after a dance or enter- 
tainment given at some considerable 
























distance, when a little explanatory let- 
ter should be sent also. This applies 
to people living in the country. A lady 
is often asked to bring some ‘‘ dancing 
men” with her to a dance, and having 
fixed upon two or three who would like 
to go, she writes to the hostess, men- 
tioning their names and enclosing their 
cards. 

When a young clergyman, wamarried, 
comes to a town, the ladies naturally 
cannot call on him, but their husbands 
must do so; or if they are engaged at 
their business until too late, it is quite 
permissible to send a card explaining 
the difficulty and accompanied by an 
invitation to tea, dinner, or any meal 
that may be convenient. 


INFANT’S BATH BLANKET. 


A pretty blanket, which may be used 
either for the bath or for a carriage af- 
ghan, is made of double Germantown 
wool in white and blue or white and 
pink. 

With a coarse crochet hook make a 
long chain and work in single crochet, 
taking up only the back loop of the 
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stitch to give a ridged effect. At the 
seventh stitch of the chain put in two 
stitches, at the fourteenth skip a stitch, 
and so on throughout. This alternate 
widening and narrowing makes a series 
of vandykes which are very handsome. 

After crocheting the first row, meas- 
ure the desired length, and cut off the 
extra chain if it is too long. Three 
ridges of white and three of the color 
alternating look well, and no fringe is 
necessary. 

This work goes quickly, is exceeding- 
ly pleasant and easy to do, and is on 
that account a suitable piece to take 
away in the ‘‘ vacation trunk.”’ 

If the worker prefers knitting to 
crochet, a similar blanket may be made 
on ordinery wooden needles by knit- 
ting the body of the blanket of white, 
and having two or three narrow rows 
of the color at top and bottom. In 
changing from white to the color and 
vice versa, put the thread over the nee- 
dle and knit two stitches together 
throughout the row; this does away 
with a right and wrong side, and makes 
a row of holes which are rather orna- 
mental than otherwise. 
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AUGUST WanTeED—We 
have need for extra copies of the 
August issue. If any of our sub- 
scribers do not care to preserve their 
copies of the August issue after read- 
ing, and will send them to us we will 
advance their subscription § on. 
books 


sending, either drop us a postal card, 


our 


one month in payment. In 


or put your full name and address on 
the wrapper, so that we may give you 


proper credit. 


WE ARE sure our readers will appre- 
ciate the improvements which are being 
made in this magazine with every issue. 
Under the present management it is 
proposed to publish the best magazine 
for women ever issued at the low price 
of one dollar a year. To this end the 
improvements will be continued, ceas- 
ing only when we can afford to give 
no more for the money. Natur- 
ally we want more subscribers and we 
would appreciate the favor if each one 
of our readers would send us one new 
subscriber. The subscription of many 
expire with this or the October 
issue and we trust that when you 
send in your renewal you will include 
the subscription of a friend. As will 
be noticed on page 2 of this issue, 
when two or more subscriptions are sent 
at the same time a liberal reduction in 
price is made. Further, to all who 
send tn thetr subscription for the year 
1895, now, the magazine will be sent free 
for the rest of 1894. Renew to-day. 


THE leading features of the October 
issue, will be an article by a _ well- 
known writer entitled ‘‘Famous Second 
Marriages ;” 


it will be copiously illus- 
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trated. The historical sketches will 
be continued with an interesting paper 
on Marie Antoinette. In the matter 
of illustrations the October issue of 
ARTHUR’s Home MaGaAzinE will be far 
ahead of any previous issue both in 
quantity and quality. The usual com- 
plement of interesting stories and mis- 
cellaneous matter will be given, while 
the fashion and home departments will 
be full to overflowing of the good 
things in which women are interested. 


THE price of Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
has just been reduced in order to put 


it in the reach of every one. Quality 
same as for 30 years. Insist upon 
your grocer keeping it. Premiums 


given for wrappers. ‘Try it at once. 

To Crus Raltsers.—Please note 
that we are prepared to furnish you 
with any article you may want and take 
our pay in subscriptions to the maga- 
zine. If you have in mina any parti- 
cular article you would like, write us 
and we will advise you how many sub- 
scriptions are necessary to obtain it. 
We are in a position to give you the 
lowest possible price. 


A New CookinG ScHooL has been 
started, which recognizing the import- 
ance of having plenty of milk on hand 
for cooking purposes, has found its re- 
quirements fully met by Borden’s Peer- 
less Brand Evaporated Cream, pre- 
pared by New York Condensed Milk 
Co. It highly endorses it. 


Dress PATTERNS.—Our subscribers 
will oblige us by carefully reading the 
directions for obtaining our free dress 
patterns, on page 6 of this issue of this 
magazine. Please note that the cou- 
pons and orders are to be sent to the 
Domestic PUBLISHING Co., 104-106 
Fourth avenue, New York City and 
NoT to us. Orders for patterns sent to 
us have to be forwarded to New York 
for filling, thus causing us great annoy- 
ance and the subscriber considerable 
delay. 
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THE SHORTER DAYS 


indicate the approach of cold and. 
storm. Are you prepa: ed for the 
Fall? Is your blood in good condition, or is it impure 
and thin? Are you nervous, chilly, irritable, easily 
fatigued, troubled with frequent headaches, loss of appe- 
; tite, sleeplessness, debility, or rheumatism? If so, you 
| need the cleansing, renovating, invigorating assistance 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take it now, in bright, breezy 
September. It will build up your system, when run 
down with summer heat, overwork, or illness. It will 
expel every acid and humor from the blood and establish 
your health on a sure and permanent basis. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 
Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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4 wishes to speak through the Register of the p+ 
2 beneficial results he has received from a regular H 
io use of Ayer’s Pills. He says: ‘I was feeling @3 


50 sick and tired and my stomach seemed all out of order. I tried a 08 
2g number of remedies, but none seemed to give me relief until I was H 
=O induced to try the old reliable Ayer’s Pills. I have taken only one. O8% 
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Sq ~box, but I feel like a new man. I think they are the most pleasant oi 
and easy to take of anything I ever used, being so finely sugar-coated 0: 
that even a child will take them.’’—Boothbay (Me.) Legister. b 

z0 ; . : G: 

io Ayer’s Cathartic Pills o§ 

20 Admitted for Exhibition oj 

Fo AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 3: 
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Boston oR Cuicaco—The gentle- 


man from Boston, whe had become 
enamored of a young woman whose 
home and fortune were in Chicago, hied 
himself to that well known city, and 
sought her hand in marriage. The 
seeking was not difficult, for he was 
one of the men who are really Bos- 
tonese, and that sort of thing appeals 
to every Chicago heart. During the 
evening of the second day he proposed 
to her, and the language used on that 
occasion was something superb in the 
matter of frills and long words. She 
managed to get his meaning, though, 
and very naturally she was embar- 
rassed, 

‘If I could only believe what you 
say, Mr. Bunkerington,”’ she blushed. 

‘*You can,” he assured her; ‘‘ every 
word I have spoken comes from the 
heart.” 

‘‘T know you say that,’’ she con- 
tended, ‘‘but they sound more like 
they come from the dictionary.” 

And she lives in Boston now. 


Ht Snorep.—We have heard so 
much about Lady Aberdeen that it is 
really quite refreshing to find a bit of 
gossip as to the other side of the fam- 
ily. Lord Aberdeen tells the following 
story of himself: He left London at 
midnight in a sleeping car for the 
north. Inthe morning when he was 
awakened he saw a stranger opposite 
him, 

‘*Excuse me,” said the stranger, 
‘*may I ask if you are rich ?” 

Somewhat surprised, his lordship 
replied that he was tolerably well-to- 
do. 


‘*May I ask,” continued the 


stranger, ‘‘ how rich you are ?” 
‘* Well, if it will do you any good to 
‘*T suppose I 


know,” was the reply, 
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have several hundred thousand pounds.’ 

‘*Well,” went on the stranger, ‘‘If 
I were as rich as you and snored as 
loud as you, I should take a whole car 
so as not to interrupt the sleep of 
others.”’ 


THE CLocK Struck.—The embarr- 
assment and the amusement that a sim- 
ple incident can sometimes occasion 
were illustrated on a Market street 
electric car a day or two ago. The 
car was filled, and one of the passen- 
gers was an attractive young woman, 
who had a large package on her lap. 
Suddenly there was heard the peculiar 
burr-r-r_ that the -old style of clocks 
make as a warning that they are about 
to sound the hour. ‘The young woman 
almost leaped from the seat, colored to 
a bewitching crimson and further at- 
tracted an undesired attention by a 
half-smothered exclamation. In an- 
other instant the musical tones of a bell 
were heard, and the distressed young 
woman excitedly gathered the package 
to her bosom, as does a mother in 
attempting to silence the cries of a 
child. One time she seemed to be on 
the verge of throwing the package out 
of the window. Meanwhile the clock, 
which was on the hour of twelve, con- 
tinued to toll out the numbers with 
painful exactness and slowness. By 
the time the strokes had reached a half 
dozen every person on the car was 
laughing, and before the last strike was 
delivered the holder of the timepiece 
had recovered her self control, and, 
after a brief battle for dignified com- 
posure, had given herself up to a full 
share of the general enjoyment. 


Are you sorry that you kissed me? 
Yes, but it’s better than being sorry 
that I didn’t. 
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(From the painting by Millais.) 


rHE HUGUENOT LOVERS, 


Some Famous Second Marriages. See page 7, 
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